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Disciples Publication Society 


HE DISCIPLES PUBLICATION SOCIETY is incorporated under the laws of Illinois as “a corporation not for pecun- 
tary profit.” It therefore has no capital stock, no individual owners. Private persons do not benefit by its earnings. 
According to its charter its profits are to be appropriated to the cause of religious education as represented in the work of 
missionary societies, Sunday-schools, colleges and other organizations that promote Christian progress through Christien 
oulture. In lieu of private stockholders members of the Society are named by local churches and Sunday-schools. Any 
church or school purchasing $100 worth of literature or merchandise from the Society is thereby entitled to name one 
member. A church or school is not limited in the number of memberships it may earn, and is entiiied to one member 
for each membership certificate held. In every meeting of the Society each member is entitled to cast one vote. Credit 
coupons are issued from time to time for all purchases of literature or merchandise amounting to five dollers or any 
multiple of five dollars. Upon presentation to the Society’s office of $100 worth of these coupons a membership certificate 
is issued. Membership certificates cover a period of five years, at the end of which period a new series of certificates 
is issuéd, based upon patronage then current. The meetings of the Society are held annually. The executive 
management of the business of the Society is committed to.a board of directors who are elected by the Society at its 
annual meetings. The Society itself at its annual meetings determines to what agencies or institutions its profits 
shall be appropriated. The first annual meeting will be held after 200 membership certificates have been issued, at 
the time and place of the next succeeding General Convention of Churches of Christ. The directors and other officers 
will make to the Society at its annual meetings full and complete reports of the affairs of the Society. Honorary 
members of the Society may be appointed on account of service or counsel and all who aid in establishing the Society by 
purchasing its bonds are called supporting members and are entitled, until their bonds are retired, to the same rights and 
privileges, including the vote, as the regular members appointedby churches and Sunday-schools. The plan of organiza- 
tion thus puts the enterprise completely in the control of the people. It gives to the churches and Sunday-schools the 
power to say what kind of a house this shall be, and who shall manage it. . It puts not only the profits but the property 
and the policy in the hands of the churches and Sunday-schools. It brings down to a reality the ideal of a brotherhood 
publishing house. In a word, the Disciples Publication Society is a thoroughly mutual, unselfish and democratic organ- 
ization, from whose affairs private control and the motives of private gain have been effectually barred. Its sole aim is 
to advance the cause of religious education and serve the Kingdom of God. It is worthy the support of all Christian 


people. 


























Theodore Roosevelt Speaks 


The tremendous influence of periodical literature on the lives of 
the young is illustrated by the following excerpt from the autobiography 
of the former president, now appearing in some of our metropolitan 
dailies : 

“Take my beloved ‘Our Young Folks,’ the magazine of which I have already 
spoken, and which taught me much more than any of my text books. Every- 
thing in this magazine instilled the individual virtues, and the necessity of 
character as the chief factor in any man’s success—a teaching in which I now 
believe as sincerely as ever, for all the laws that the wit of man can devise 
will never make a man a worthy citizen unless he has within himself the right 
stuff, unless he has self-reliance, energy, courage, the power of insisting on 
his own rights and the sympathy that makes him regardful of the rights of 
others.” 

Our new system of Sunday School story papers will have as their 
chief aim, individual character-building. Are you informed regarding 
our complete line of Sunday School literature? 


Disciples Publication Society 
700 E. 40th St. Chicago, Ill. 
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A Forgotten Virtue 


That is to say, we 
have not forgotten to hope; but we have forgotten 


Hope is a forgotten virtue. 


that hope is a virtue. We think it a matter of 
temperament. We even count it a defect of judg- 
ment. We like to live with men of hope, but 
we are afraid to have them invest our money. 
Hope, as the modern world esteems it, is a matter 
of good digestion and not of principle. But the 
Bible places it midway between the virtues of faith 
and love. 

It is no longer customary to speak abugively of 
other religions than the Christian. The law of Chris- 
tian courtesy holds here as everywhere. It was not 
the spirit of Christ to speak disparagingly of any 
man’s honest effort to attain the truth, no matter 
how futile the attempt. The Christian world professes 
a profound sympathy with the attempts that are 
represented by the oldest and best of the non-Chris- 
tian faiths, to answer the questions that arise in the 
soul of man. We like to think of these religions as 
imperfect attempts to interpret the same great truths 
which underlie the Christian religion, truths which 
must express themselves in any true faith. 


Nevertheless the whole spirit of our study is com- 
parative, and if this method reveals to us some ex- 
cellent things in the ethnic religions and shows us 
how like in some respects they are to our own, it 
also reveals to us some most remarkable differences, 
and I think I am justified in saying that the strength 
of Christianity is largely in those things in which it 
differs from the other religions of the world. 

Now whatever may be said in praise of the ethics 
ef Confucius or the gentleness and compassion of 
Buddha (and no one will pretend that there are 
any nobler extra-biblical faiths than these), it would 
be generally admitted by students of comparative 
religion that the Christian religion excels every other 
faith that has been known on earth, in the material 
which it offers for hope. It is one of the great and 
distinctive characteristics of the Christian religion. 
Hlope belongs to all mankind and springs eternal in 
the human heart. No religion is utterly without it, 
and no religion gives so much to us or so reasonable 
ground of hope as the Christian religion. 


* * * 

The ground of hope as the Bible reveals it is 
first of all in the kindness of the merciful and loving 
God. The pledge of that hope as the Bible reveals 
it is in the gift of God through Jesus Christ for 
whom God spoke his word of confirmation and en- 
couragement and gave tangible evidence of his love 
to all the generations that shall live on earth. It is 
further remarkable that from among the great variety 
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of conflicting hopes which men cherish the Christian 
religion selects those which are not only most per- 
manent but most deep and precious, and these are 
the hopes which it pronounces legitimate and true 
@s assured by the character of God and the cross of 
Jesus Christ. 

You do not need to go to Africa to prove that 
hope dies when the Christian faith dies. The non- 
Christian world is very nearly hopeless. There is no 
other religion than the Christian that can inspire with 
a great and beautiful hope, but heathenism is not 
more hopeless than -civilization without Christ. Men 
are not saved by learning nor by culture. These 
things are good so far as they go, but they do not 
go deep enough to inspire the soul of man with a 
great and saving hope. 

There is hope for the triumph of the gospel in 
the world. The progress of the temperance move- 
ment, the conviction of criminals high in official posi- 
tion, the rising demand of the public for righteous- 
ness, all are indications of what the world has to 
hope for. The kingdom of God is surely coming. 

There is hope for our dead friends whom we have 
bid farewell in words of human affection and of 
Christian faith, They are not lost to us because 
they are not lost in God. Their faith in life is our 
hope for them in death. There is hope for ourselves. 
Unworthy as we are, and wicked as we are, our hope 
is grounded in the love of God and in his gift to us 
it Jesus Christ. Believe it, my brother, my friend, 
the hope of the gospel is for you. 

* * * 

In the Tate Gallery in London hangs Watt's great 
painting entitled “Hope.” There is a lowly but beau- 
tiful figure sitting isolated in the world, blindfolded 
aud seeing not even the light of the single star above 
her, though its light illumines her face, holding fast 
ler harp of which every string is broken save one, 
and listening to the music of that one string. There 
are times when faith seems to fail us, though faith 
is never more real than when we suppose we have 
lost it and yearn for it with a great longing. There 
are times when love seems dead and we believe our- 
selves unloved, though thank God we never are. But 
even when faith and love seem lost to us they are 
not wholly irrevocable while hope lasts. 

Men have been known to die, who were not fatally 
sick, because they lost hope. Men have been known 
to recover who were sick enough to die because they 
were so hopeful. Some physicians are remarkably 
successful in their cures because they are the em- 
bodiment of hope. The Apostle Paul tells us that 
we are “saved by hope.” It is gloriously true both 
of body and of soul. 
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What Doth the Lord Require? 


The ancient Israelite was desperately in. earnest when he in- 
quired, “Wherewith shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself 
before the high God?” He was dissatisfied with what he was get- 
ing out of life and he was convinced that the cause of his dissatis- 
faction was his estrangement from God. Hence he was willing to 
pay the price of restoration to divine favor. Did God require the 
choicest of the flock for his altar? The worshipper would bring it 
without delay. Was it the amount of the gift that was pleasing to 
God? Nothing would be withheld. If sin could be blotted out in no 
other way, the first-born son would be given in sacrifice. 

It was not indifference, therefore, that could be charged against 
the man whom the prophet sought to teach religion; it was a 
wrong idea of God. The God of the prophet was a moral. being. 
He was served by men who knew the difference between right 
and wrong and who delighted in doing what was right. The favor 
of God was not for sale. The habit of appeasing monarchs by 
rich presents had brought confusion into the realm of morals and 
religion. Men thought forgiveness was a matter of special favor. 
The prophets bade men seek the favor of God by treating their 
neighbors with kindness and fairness. They made it clear that no 
man could hope to please God while he was acquiring wealth by 
fraud and injustice and using his power for selfish ends. 

The Lord requires of men what they can understand. It is un- 
necessary for them to look beyond common experience in order 
to find their duty. They are expected to use their own intelligence. 
God requires his worshippers to be independent. When religion is 
a matter of ritual, and the favor of God depends upon punctilious- 
ness in ceremonial practices, the priest is needed and the common 
worshipper becomes the servant of the priest. When religion is 
identified with the acceptance of a creed, a pope or an ecclesiastical 
assembly or some independent theologian becomes the keeper of 
the conscience. But a religion that is uncompromisingly moral 
makes the appeal to every man to judge for himself what is right. 
Of course, the material upon which judgments are based must be 
at hand and the mind must be trained that it may use this ma- 
terial honestly and skillfully. If we wish to be kept in the way of 
the Lord, we need for our teachers men of exceptional insight and 
men of wide information. But it must not be overlooked that 
we are religious when we see for ourselves what is right and do 
it because of compulsion from within. 

Justice and kindness are not separate virtues, they are aspects 
of one virtue. The unkind man can never be just. His unkind- 
ness is injustice. We deprive another of his rights when we ap 
proach him without sympathy. He has a right to expect us to 
remember that he is a man and that he needs help. If he has 
sinned grievously, one is entitled to have his life studied by friends 
Friends alone can understand him, for they alone feel the strength 
of his temptations and the shame of his sin and they desire him to 
forsake sin for his own good. Others may find his sin inconvenient to 
them; they are indifferent to his welfare. Kindness that is not 
exacting in its moral demands is injustice. We are false friends 
when we cover up sin and make light of it. The parent who 
spoils his child because he thinks he must be kind is most unjust 
to it. We have a right to be taught what is just, how to respect 
other persons, how to do our part of the world’s work. Kindness 
that encourages laziness is most unkind and unjust. The religious 
man is modest even when he is most certain that he has had a 
vision of God. God is too great for the mind of man to compre- 
hend. The humble man accepts whatever commends itself as true. 
He will not make his opinions so personal that he cannot tolerate 
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a free and impartial discussion of them. He invites examination 
of them that he may free himself from error and know more of 
the truth. The humble man is aspiring. He has faith in the in- 
tegrity of the human man and in nature. He is therefore a pa- 
tient investigator. The thing he does not know today he may 
know tomorrow. There is a sure reward for the honest seeker 
after truth. Character does not come by chance. Through “peril, 
toil, and pain,” we come to moral dignity and power. If we are 
humble in spirit, we accept the situation as we find it and work 
for such improvements in it and in ourselves as we learn to be 
desirable. [Midweek Service, July 9. Micah 6:8; Isa. 1:17.] 
8. J. 


Fifty Years Ago 

Fifty years since Gettysburg! Yes, and fifty years since Vicks- 
burg! Never forget that on the same day when the stars and bars 
went down before the stone wall at Gettysburg, the white flag went 
up on the clay ramparts at Vicksburg. Yonder among the hills of 
Pennsylvania manhood met manhood in mighty impact and the 
third day’s fight finished one of the decisive battles of the world. 
And on the same day the strongest fortress on the Mississippi fell 
after a long and bloody siege, and the Confederacy was cut in twain 
along the length of the Father of Waters. 

Fifty years ago they celebrated the anniversary of American in- 
dependence with a wild and solemn glory. The news of the victory 
in the east met the news of the victory in the west, and the hope 
of the republic rose high upon the crest of the two waves that rolled 
into one. 

Fifty years ago we were pouring out the nation’s blood like water. 
It ran in little rivulets down the slopes of the two ridges at Get- 
tysburg. It tinged with red the swollen tide of the Mississippi as 
it flowed past Vicksburg. On July 4th the guns were silent. The 
stars and stripes floated undisturbed over the sullen walls of Vicks- 
burg, and waved in silence over the unburied dead among the 
Pennsylvania hills. 

Fifty years, and it seems as many centuries. Only the presence 
among us,of men who fought there makes it seem a thing that hap- 
pened so recently. It is a long, long time since then, and we are 
one nation. 

We are a better nation, let us hope. At any rate, we are enough 
better so that we will not again enslave our fellow men, or seek to 
divide the Union. We are enough wiser, if not better, so that we 
settle questions now in less bloody and cruel fashion. 

But are we as earnest as we were? Do we believe in anything 
enough so that we could fight for it? Do we care enough for the 
causes for which men have died so that we could imagine ourselves 
defending the wall at Gettysburg, or running the batteries at Vicks- 
burg? 

Bloody and wicked have been our wars. May God forgive men 
for having fought their brothers fifty years ago or ever. But is it 
because we are more righteous or only that we are more quiescent 
and more prudent that we have ceased to settle things in that way? 

Lincoln said at Gettysburg that it belonged to those who were 
there to dedicate themselves to the uncompleted task which those 
who died there gave their lives to perform. That task is uncom- 
pleted still. Government of the people, by the people and for the 
people still is on trial for its life. The sons of men who fought 
at Bunker Hill fought again in 1812; and their sons fought again 
at Vicksburg and at Gettysburg. Where are their sons fighting? 
For what causes are they bearing arms? For what have they put 
themselves in peril? Are they capable of like heroism? 

Green grow the oaks at Gettysburg. Still flow the waters of the 
Mississippi past Vicksburg. In both places the colors wave in un- 
disputed possession of the sky. What word do the waters that 
flow from Pennsylvania hills through the Monongahela and the 
Ohio into the Mississippi bear along the shores of the great river, 
of the spirit that is in the men of the East? What answer do the 
sycamores and live oaks along the great river waft back through 
the treetops to the oaks at Gettysburg concerning the hearts of the 
men who fought under Grant and Sherman and Logan? 

Not because of what was done a half century ago have we right 
to pride as we remember the two great battles that ushered in 
July in 1863. Not because men once were brave have we a right 
to rejoice. 

“Tt is rather for us to be here dedicated to the great task re- 
maining before us—that from these honored dead we take increased 
devotion to that cause for which they gave the last full measure of 
devotion—that we here highly resolve that these dead shall not 
have died in vain—that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of the people, by the people, 
for the people, shall not perish from the earth.” 


Hints, Helps and Hits 


Conviction improves the utterance. 

The earnest life shames the frivolous one. 

Strong affirmations often indicate weak arguments. 
The love of God prompts the revelation of his wrath. 
To live for Christ may be harder than to die for him. 
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Giving money is an effective way of giving testimony. 
Eminence in sanctification is not gained through competition. 
Two have more force than one except when a man is double- 
minded. 

If the preacher advocates doctrines you do not like, hear him 
through patiently; you may get new light. 

Complete surrender to Christ involves self-sacrificing service of 
others; but the latter does not include the former. 

It is a very good style of prayer-meeting when, by agreement, 
many pray each alone for the same thing at the same time; the 
people do not meet, but their prayers do—at the throne. 

He who speaks of the death of Christ as a martyrdom fails to 
eive it its chief significance. 


The Church Sneak 


“Who was that man and what did he want?’ asked the parson’s 
wife as the parson joined her in the church vestibule at the close of 
the Sunday morning service. “I don’t know who he is but I will 
soon know what he wants, for he asked permission to call tomorrow 
morning at my study.” “What do you suppose he wants?” was the 
next question. “From the way in which he lauded my sermon | 
think he wants to borrow five dollars.” The parson missed his 
guess—because as the call revealed Monday he wanted to borrow 
ten. 

One does not need to be in the pulpit so very long before he be- 
comes familiar with the type. The man usually gets an office in the 
Woman’s Temple or* Association Building or best of all, if possible, 
a Bible House. And from this safe retreat he makes his sallies to 
prey upon his fellow men. The more fraudulent his schemes the 
more unctious his bearing, the more persistent his attentions. He 
not only comes to church but asks the usher for a front seat. He 
bows right and left to men who stare at him in return, and he is 
not averse to addressing the Sunday-school if he can suggest to 
the superintendent that that is quite in his line. He is the most 
conspicuous figure at a sociable and unless the door is shut in his 
face would make himself quite freely at home in the parsonage. 
What does he do? That depends upon the demand. Now he is a 
quack doctor with quack remedies for unmentionable diseases. Now 
he is the promoter of a gold mine in Alaska and now he holds “val- 
uable concessions” in Guatemala or Brazil. The Christian forbear- 
ance of God’s people is sometimes sorely tried before the commu- 
nity by one united effort gives the professional “church sneak” the 
grand bounce, and the more publicly it is done the better. 


Don’t Cover the Door Bell 


Don’t cover the door-bell with the crepe. Even though the dead 
lie within, the door must be used by the living, and the necessities 
of life are imperative. It is little death asks—a tear, a flower, and 
a spadeful of earth—these and a memory. But life’s needs are many 
and imperative. All day long they hammer at the door. They may 
be unwelcome but they are importunate. They will not be denied. 
They insist upon recognition right away. You think when you nail 
the crepe that it alone has rights which the world is bound to re- 
spect; what if you do cover the electric button? What is a button 
now? What is anything in all the world now? No matter about 
the door-bell. Fasten the crepe where it cannot fail to be seen! 

That is what you think, and you are wrong. Sacred as are the 
rights of the dead, those of the living are more so. Here comes 
the messenger boy with a telegram: behind him is the florist with trib- 
utes of love from friends. Yonder come loved ones who would 
speak words of comfort. You think you do not want to see them? 
Nay, you would be heart-broken if they did not come. Make it easy 
for them to enter. Do not compel them to rap or wait. Do not ad- 
vertise that you have shut yourself away from comfort. Hang out 
the crepe if you must, but hang it on the other side. Do not cover 
the doorbell with crepe, and flowers are better than crepe. 

Do not cover the doorbell of your heart with the signal of sorrow. 
Weep, for God gave us tears for times like this. But do not weep 
in bitterness or isolation. Bury your sorrow; lay a flower upon it; 
then dry your tears and go, comfort another. 

If you must fasten crepe at the front door, do not cover the door- 
ell. 


Are Our Pastorates Too Long? 

“In looking over the last Year Book and taking one hundred 
churches in my own state I find that forty-one of the ministers 
moved last year. If this is a good thing for the churches, why 
should only forty-one per cent move? Why not one hundred per 
cent? Are we in danger of staying too long in our churches? Will 
a eens up the important question of making our pastorates 
Shorter ?” 

Most of the one year pastorates are too long. Most of the twenty- 
Year pastorates are not long enough. The answer as to the proper 
leneth of a pastorate is similar to that which Abraham Lincoln gave 
as the proper length of a man’s legs: “They ought to be long enough 
to reach the ground.” I believe a longer average of pastoral ser- 
vice would greatly dignify the ministry as a profession and result 
in better work in all churches, 
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Southern Methodists Want Name Changed 


The Protestant Episcopal Church is not the only denomination 
that is tinkering with its name. The Southern Methodists want 
their name changed—without getting married to some other de- 
nomination! In the Pittsburg Christian Advocate we read that 
there is another movement looking toward a change of the name 
of one of the leading churches of this country in which Methodists 
are directly concerned. The change proposed does not touch the 
essential name of the denomination, but it is of great moment to 
that branch of Methodism and of considerable importance to Meth- 
odism in general. In 1846 delegates from several annual confer- 
ences which had previously been a part of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in the United States of America organized a church which 
it was necessary to distinguish from other Christian bodies and 
particularly that body of which they had been formerly a part. 
The name chosen which served the purpose for a number of years 
was “The Methodist Episcopal Church, South.” The General Con- 
ference of 1886 by the required constitutional vote recommended 
the substitution of “Episcopal Methodist Church” for the name 
chosen at its organization. The annual conferences did not concur, 
however, and the matter was postponed until 1887, when the Gen- 
erai Conference again recommended a change by the requisite ma- 
jority. But this second proposal, though made and carried through 
the General Conference by some of the leading men, pillars of the 
church, was rejected by the members of the annual conferences. It 
is the identical proposition of 1882 that is again to be voted upon 
this year. In 1910 a resolution was introduced into the General 
Conference at Asheville, North Carolina, proposing a change of 
name to “The Methodist Church.” A spirited debate followed in 
which were heard the earnest appeals from the Pacific Coast and 
the Southwest for relief from the embarrassment and actual hind- 
rance occasioned by the narrow, geographical term (South) which 
also connotes other things not helpful in some sections where the 
church is performing its work in these days. In the midst of 
the discussion, when it seemed unlikely that the proposed new 
motion would command the constitutional majority, Dr. H. M. Du 
Bose offered a substitute which was accepted by the movers of the 
original motion, and the resolution as thus perfected was adopted 
by the majority necessary te recommend a constitutional change. 
If the annual conferences concur, the name of the “Sister Church,” 
as she delights to call herself, will be the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ip America. 


Billy Sunday Criticized by a Pastor 

Rev. Henry Arthur Kernen is the pastor of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, Moorhead, Minn. What this pastor has to say 
about one Billy Sunday is boldly spread upon the pages of a re- 
cent issue of the Congregationalist (Boston). It is a merciless ex- 
posure of the bull-dozing methods of the erstwhile baseball player, 
who is now “earning” something like $15,000 a month in the evan- 
gelistic field. Brother Kernen’s bill of particulars follows in full: 

DISAPPROVAL OF MR. SUNDAY. 

Moorhead, Minn., is just across the Re River from Fargo. Two 
churches here participated in Sunday’s meetings, the Methodist and 
the Presbyterian. Both were weak churches and they are in no 
better condition now than they were before the revival. Our church 
(Congregational). did not participate in the meetings as a body al- 
though I am sure the majority of our people heard Mr. Sunday a 
number of times. He had been in Moorhead fifteen years ago and 
the leaders said they did not approve of going into the meetings 
this time. This church has not been averse to participating in 
evangelistic services. Dr. Chapman was brought to Moorhead a 
number of years ago when Minneapolis was the center of a revival. 
This church bore nine-tenths of the expense of bringing him here. 

Those who were instrumental in bringing Mr. Sunday to Fargo 
never urged this church to co-operate. But when the theatrical- 
like manager of Mr. Sunday arrived on the scene a month before 
the meetings began he saw that this church was one of the lpading 
ones and immediately he began to use his best efforts to get us 
to participate. Out of seventy-five adult men who are faithful at- 
tendants at this church, many of whom are prominent in the city’s 
life, only one approved of Mr. Sunday. I was asked to confer with 
some of the Fargo men concerning the meetings. I expected two 
men to come to see me. Instead a dozen came over, includin? 
the manager and a few ministers. Everything was done to brow- 
beat me into line. When I said I would not participate until I 
could hear Mr. Sunday myself and that I was sure the chureh 
would not vote to close its doors six weeks, the manager became 
exceedingly angry and said that if we did not come in with the 
rest Mr. Sunday would not come. He showed a telegram from Mr. 
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Sunday saying that he was not pleased with what he heard from 
Fargo and Moorhead and that unless every one of the so-called 
“evangelical” churehes co-operated he would not come, This was 
merely a bluff and a part of his advertising game, as was abund- 
antly proved later. We did not participate and the First Church in 
Fargo withdrew and still Mr. Sunday came. 

The signing of the cards was in large part a farce. The Lutheran 
minister here told me that he had many duplicates and even tripli- 
cates. When they had the Sunday-school parade many children 
who were in the primary departments of the schools were urged to 
sign cards. With the waving of flags and the playing of bands one 
could accomplish most anything with a group of children. What 
boy would not like to join a procession? “Do you love Jesus?” 
these children were asked. Of course they loved Jesus—they have 
been brought up to love him and never knew anything else. 

One of the finest young men I ever knew, a student of Fargo 
College, had won the state oratorical contest. His subject was 
David Livingstone. The leaders asked the boy to give his oration 
m the tabernacle. Much was made of his opportunity to speak 
before so many people. He consented. Mr. Sunday then preached 
and made his usual appeal. Immediately all the prominent work- 
ers, including Mr. Sunday, pounced on this student and did their 
best to get him to go around and sit on the mourner’s bench and 
sign a card. They knew that he was absolutely clean, a diligent 
student and a member of our Moorhead Congregational Church. 
He was one of twenty-five men who stood up Easter morning, the 
day Mr. Sunday began his work, and confessed Jesus Christ. Their 
purpose could have been none other than to discredit his first con- 
fession. 

No one says a word about Mr. Sunday now in Fargo or Moor- 
nead. The only churches that received large additions were the 
Methodist and the Presbyterian (Fargo churches.) The First Meth- 
odist was a great church before Mr. Sunday came, seats were 
filled every Sunday. They have somewhat enlarged the church in 
the past year and much has been done to conserve results. Con 
gregations are not any larger than they were before at the Presby- 
terian church. 

To summarize in the language of a school teacher and a man who 
has always supported the church and co-operated in evangelistic 
meetings: “I saw no one by word or act showing any excess of 
religious feeling. Good music, a splendid organization, a howling 
mountebank to call in the crowd, an usher to every six seats, a 
personal worker to every three makes it easier to go forward than 
to go out into the open air. I do not think that any discerning 
intelligence can justify giving this man the sanction of the ap- 
proval of any religious organization.” 
Henry Arthur Kernen, 
Minister First Congregational Church, Moorhead, Minn. 


The Maid of Orleans in France Today 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy has “beatified” Joan of Arc. 
will in course of time become duly canonized as a “saint of the 
church” by the very same church that burned her at the stake. 
Joan was a troublesome maid in France many centuries ago. On 
May 4, she still proved to be a trouble maker. It happened on 
this wise, according to the Paris correspondent of the Living Church 
(Protestant Episcopal, Milwaukee) of June 7: 

At Orleans, Jeanne d’Are’s native city, the municipality and the 
Church could not come to terms for a united féte-day. Discussions in 
regard to it went on for weeks beforehand. The Church could not 
accept the presence and contact of the Freemasons, who in France 
and elsewhere on the continent of Europe are in opposition with 
Catholicism, often even with Christianity. But the Freemasons, 
not at all anxious to take part in these festal doings decided to 
abstain from any demand to join the processions. So that diffi 
culty was quickly ended. But the Mayor of Orleans, evidently 
of a marked anti-ecclesiastical turn of mind, could not bring him 
self to figure in a public demonstration in which government offi- 
cials, the municipality, officers of the army, and lay functionaries 
generally should form one with the dignitaries and other priests 
of the Church and devout Roman Catholics at large. Protesting 
that such union would be disapproved by the government, he pro- 
posed a novel expedient. The civil procession was to start from 
the Town Hall, the clerical procession from the Cathedral; but 
instead of joining together as proposed on the central square of 
Sainte-Croix, each procession was to keep studiously at a respect- 
ful distance from the other, like two bands of children who, having 
quarreled, “won’t speak,” and make their way home or to some 
other given place, taking different sides of the roadway! “I am 
to be your guest on condition that I accept to be placed at a sepa- 
rate table for fear I should make the master of the house or his 
other guests uncomfortable.” remarked the Bishop of Orleans. “We 
are to walk behind like penitents, to form a mere pendant in order 
that the rest may keep well and distinctly together. The Church is to 
be the poor relation at the other end of the festal board, the tire 
some person of whom it is said, ‘he is a very annoying visitor but 
we will send him as far off as possible!’” And to the Mayor’s 
proposal Mgr. Touchet replied: “Such an arrangement is inaccept- 
able,” adding caustically, “It ought never to have been proposed.” 
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Thus it came about that Orleans had two Jeanne d’Are féte-days, 
the lay festival in the middle of the week and the ecclesiastical 
festival on the following Sunday, which happened to be Whitsun- 
day. Braving the restrictions in respect of open-air processions on 
any but a duly authorized date, priests and people walked in grand 
procession through some of the principal streets, and the Bishops 
blessed the assembled crowds in the open square. But they acted 
swiftly, discreetly, correctly, and no interference or disturbance 
took place. 


World Conference of Faith and Order 

The Christian Intelligencer (Reformed, New York City), 
prints the following news item: Members of commissions on 
a World Conference of Faith and Order, appointed by supreme 
bodies in Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, Metho- 
dist, Disciples and other bodies, fourteen in all, lately held a meet- 
ing in New York. The same meeting was originally called for 
Washington, for one reason that Vice-president Marshall and Sec- 
retary of State Bryan, members of the Presbyterian Commission, 
might attend. At the New York meeting an important step was 
taken. Thus far Episcopal leaders have managed the whole thing. 
Now it is formally transferred to the shoulders of all commissions, 
twenty-two of which have been appointed to date. It was reported 
at the meeting that Cardinal Gibbons for the Roman Catholic 
Church, and Archbishop Platon for the Russian Orthodox Church, 
have asked to be kept informed, and in the abstract approve of 
movements toward unity. Committees have riow been named to 
lay before religious bodies that have not yet named commissions 
such plans as have been formulated for a World Conference. A 
committee has been appointed to consider and recommend an edu- 
cational campaign in this and other countries that shall so change 
Christian public opinion as to give ground for hope that a World 
Conference if held might accomplish something. Were it to be 
called now it is agreed that it would be likely tc do no more than 
to end in disaster. Especially will the committees just named confer 
with their related bodies in England and in Europe and try to 
induce them to name commissions. The late J. Pierpont Morgan 
gave, as will be remembered, $100.000 to defer expenses of the 
World Conference, and of the educational and committee work 


leading up to it. 


Reformed Church in America Statistics 


The Reformed Church in America is a comparatively small de- 
nomination, but it is exceptionally strong on the quality of its 
ministers and laymen. Its organ is The Christian Intelligencer, which 
is perhaps one of the finest religious weeklies published in the Eng- 
lish language. The paper of June 11 has published denominational 
statistics, showing a remarkable growth from 1863 to 1912, a period 
of 49 years, as follows: 


1863 1912 
Classes aad Cha bong an teeee 6 ade wes Suebae 32 35 
PUY WNIINOEL: 6.x cine cdadevncScebctebuan 4 + 
gee Ba el oe ie eg et > - 422 691 
Ministers . Soiree sewet bareeedacedsageres 446 739 


SEY Gad dire den des Loa ed ate wc et : 5 6 
Number of families ...... ehh obde Fa eeams 34,521 66.065 
Received on confession ................eee05- 2.190 5,700 
eee Ge GUNNING © cp cn ade oc cakcuseceeeed 1,353 4,132 
Total of communicants ..................... 53,007 118,564 
OD ME kenciadindcbenuncesatnceusns 3,155 5,665 
RE WINS “nencakt cukswediinvek ts teases 399 " 985 
Number of catechumens .................... 19,826 25,309 
Sunday-school enrollment .................. 38,539 120,815 
Contributions for benevolence .............. $135,814 $498,303 
Contributions for congregational purposes .. . $402,900 $1,657,006 


At a recent General Synod, the report of the permanent Commit- 
tee on Sunday-schools and Young People’s Societies was presented 
by the Rev. Jasper S. Hogan. The statistics relating to Sunday-schools 
and their total enrollment were given just as in the report on the 
state of religion. The returns received by the committee cover 668 
of the 798 schools. In the home department 8,731 are enrolled, a 
gain of 767. Number of scholars received into the full membership 
of the church 3,374, which is 487 more than last year. There are 
96 teacher training classes. The catechism is used in 223 schools. 
There are 926 catechetical classes reported which is 165 more than 
last year. Four hundred and thirty-two schools are reported as 
graded in some or all departments. In 276 schools some form of 
systematic mission study is followed. 

The scope of our young people’s interests and activities may be 
seen from the following list of organizations: Christian Endeavor 
Societies, 280; Intermediate C. E. Societies, 40; Junior C. E. Socie- 
ties, 111; King’s Daughters, 51; Mission Bands, 113; Young People’s 
Societies, 87; Boys’ Clubs, 44; Girls’ Clubs, 27; Brotherhood of An- 
drew and Philip, 17; miscellaneous, 19; total, 789. 

The total amount contributed by our young people to the benevo- 
lent Boards of the Church is $55,643.96, an increase of $2,294.59 
over 1911, when a new standard was set. 
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The eyes of religious workers are turning toward Winona Lake, 
anticipating the Bible conference that is to be held there 
Auzust 22-31. The Hon. William Jennings Bryan, secretary of 
state, will preach the opening sermon, and the program is replete 
with ministers and lecturers who are recognized leaders in their 
profession. Gipsy Smith, the eminent evangelist, will be at the 
conference throughout the entire session, as will also Campbell 
Morgan, the far-famed Bible expositor. Among others may be men 
tioned Moderator John Timothy Stone, Bishop Hughes, John Bal. 
com Shaw, J. Wilbur Chapman, Bishop Dubs, Dr. Hinson, William 
A. Sunday, Mrs. Booth CLbborn, Dr. Moorehead, and many other 
distinguished men who are to be present and take part. The Rev. 
A. H. Haigazian, Ph. D, president of the Apostolic College in 
Konia, Asia Minor, has included Winona in a brief itinerary through 
the states, and will deliver a series of addresses. 


With the acceptance in principle of the president’s peace plan 
by eighteen nations, Secretary Bryan developed some of the de- 
tails of the plan which so far have been only generally outlined. 
He made a statement touching the composition of the proposed 
commissions to investigate controversies. “The plan contemplates 
a permanent international commission,” the statement says, “and 
the president suggests that the commission be composed of five 
nations, as follows: One member from each of the contracting 
countries, to be chosen by the government; one member to be 
chosen by each of the contracting countries from some other 
country, and the fifth member of the commission to be agreed up- 
on by the two governments, the commission to be appointed as 
soon as convenient after the making of the treaty; vacancies to 
be filled according to the original appointment.” 


Colonel Eli F. Ritter of Indianapolis, for many years one of the 
most prominent attorneys of Indiana, has retired from the active 
practice of his profession upon reaching his seventy-fifth year. 
So worthy had been his career that he was recently given a pub- 
lie dinner by his fellow townsmen. Colonel Ritter has been one 
of the most successful temperance reformers in the country, his in- 
fluence being wrought almost exclusively through his legal knowl- 
edge. He is the author of several laws regulating the traffic, chief 
of which is the famous Nicholson Law of Indiana, which he largely 
framed and gave its repeal-proof frame. He was the first man to 
obtain damages for his client for the deterioration of property by 
reason of the presence of the saloon. During the latter days of 
his active life he gave himself quite extensively to cases involving 
complaint against the traffic. 


Less “hippety-hop” and more dignity are needed in the rendition 
of Sunday-school hymns, according to the statements made by 
Professor H. Augustine Smith of the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary in an address on “The Development of Religion Through 
Music” at one of the sessions of the Sunday-school Institute, re- 
cently held at the University of Chicago. The educator condemned 
hymns sung at Sunday-school services which show too much fa 
miliarity toward sacred subjects. He declared that careless sing- 
ing too often defeated the purposes of religious meetings. 


The hills of Gettysburg, where the armies of Meade and Lee 
pitched their tents fifty years ago, are flecked with canvas. The 
Civil War veterans from the north and the south—40,000 of them 
—are there, some few in threadworn uniforms and al] without 
their muskets, to hold a jubilee reunion on the fiftieth anniversary 
of the battle. The veterans come as the guests of the national 
government, and of their respective states and territories, which 
jointly are spending more than a million dollars for their enter- 
tainment and comfort. 


The first American Conference on Social Insurance met in Chi- 
cago, June 5. The conference was arranged by the American As- 
sociation for Labor Legislation and was addressed by leading 
manufacturers, labor leaders, insurance men, and state officials. 
Workmen’s compensation, sickness insurance, insurance against 
unemployment and old age, mothers’ pensions, and maternity in- 
surance were discussed in a way which will surely have far-reach- 
ing effect upon the development of social legislation in this coun- 
try. 


The National Drainage Congress has, through a committee of 
which Edmund T. Perkins, president of the congress, is chairman, 
presented to President Wilson the question of the federal govern- 
ment undertaking the work of scientific prevention of floods. The 
president of the drainage congress urged that under the constitu- 
tion it is as much the duty of the federal government to control 
floods for the protection of life and property as it is to protect 
the people from the ravages of a foreign invasion. 


Hamilton White, the originator of the plan to found a college 
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for men and women who have reached the age of sixty, died re- 
cently in Chicago, aged seventy-nine years. He once said, in con- 
nection with the establishment of the institution: “There is no 
reason why a man should not graduate in literature, science, or 
art at seventy as well as at seventeen. Keep up a man’s taste 
for learning and he should live to be a hundred at least.” 


Leading suffragists of Philadelphia are planning a campaign of 
education for the whole state of Pennsylvania. Their work was 
inspired by the success of the suffrage pageant in New York. A 
chain of meetings in towns and districts which have no working 
suffrage organizations is included in the programme outlined by 
Miss Lida Stokes Adams, vice-president of the eastern district and 
chairman of the legislative committee. 


General “Rosalie” Jones’ march on Washington is to be dupli- 
cated by smal] “armiets” coming from many directions for the 
projected woman suffrage demonstration here on July 30, according 
to information given out at suffragist headquarters. Some are 
planning to come on foot, some on horseback, others in automo- 
biles, and still others in “caravans” similar to those which crossed 
the plains years ago. They are to bring petitions to the Senate 
to act immediately on the proposed constitutional amendment giv- 
ing nation-wide “votes for women.” 


Mrs. Catharine Waugh McCulloch, suffragist leader and Cook 
County's first woman justice of the peace, has been selected by 
the Chicago Law School for its newly created woman’s profes- 
sorship of law. Mrs. McCulloch will confer with directors of the 
school, and upon their decision regarding the subjects to be con- 
sidered by the new professor will depend her acceptance or refusa!} 
of the proffered chair. 


The Greeks are building a fine battleship, “made in Germany,” 
to carry thirty-two guns and cost $9,000,000; and to be called the 
“Salamis.” Turkey, it is reported, will probably lose two battle- 
ships now building in England, for it is thought their price will 
not be forthcoming owing to the embarrassment caused by the 
Palkan War. 

The ascent of the highest peak of Mount McKinley was accom- 
plished for the first time June 7. Archdeacon Hudson Stuck, Epis- 
copal missionary for Alaska, accompanied by Robert G. Tatum, 
Harry P. Karstens and Walter Harper, reached the top of the 
south pcak of the mountain, the highest on the continent. 


The miners’ union of Montana has invited the suffragists of 
Butte to take part in its annual parade. The women have re- 
ceived word that they may have the place of honor with their 
float. The suffrage amendment passed by the Montana legislature 
will be submitted to the voters in November 1914. 


Miss Ella Westholm, a native of Sweden, was the first woman 
in Chicago to signify her intention of becoming a citizen of the 
United States that she might exercise her right of suffrage. She 
applied for her “first papers” in the United States district court 
on June 12. 


The finance and school management committees of the board 
of education have adopted a recommendation made by Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, superintendent of schools, that sex hygiene be taught 
in the public schools and appropriated $10,000 to pay the expenses 
of teaching. 


Cne hundred and fifty-one degrees were awarded at the annual 
commencement exercises of Johns Hopkins University, fourteen go- 
ing to women, six being made doctors of medicine, four doctors of 
philosophy, and four masters of arts. 


In Christiania, Norway, the Storthing unanimously agreed on 
June 11 to extend female suffrage so that all women will have the 
right to vote at parliamentary elections without regard to the 
amount of their income tax. 


Among those who are spoken of as in the mind of President 
Wilson for the ambassadorship to China is Wm. T. Ellis, widely 
known as a journalist and Christian worker. 


The Harrison bill, which puts a prohibitive tax of $200 a pound 
on the manufacture of opium and prohibits importation of the 
drug except for medicinal purposes, has passed the House. 


A series of posters arranged by a committee of Cleveland wom- 
cn will be placed in the restrooms of that city. They will con- 
tain educative information on subjects of civic interest. 


A beautiful shaft of granite erected over the grave of Gen. Ed- 
ward S. Bragg, former commander of the “Iron Brigade,” was 
unveiled June 20, the first anniversary of his death. 


Twenty-four nations have accepted the invitation to take part 
in the Panama-Pacific Exposition at San Francisco. 

Governor Dunne, of Lllinois, signed the equal suffrage bill, June 
26. The bill became.a law July 1. 
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Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
By the Rev. Robert W. McLaughlin, D. D. 


Fifty years ago this coming November 19, Abraham Lincoln, 
standing on a temporary platform erected on a field over which, 
a few weeks before, contending armies had marched, drew from 
his pocket a scrap of paper, and, adjusting his spectacles, read 
for two minutes some words that are known as the Gettysburg 
Address. 

The occasion was a rare and exacting one, and demanded the 
resources of a supremely great nature. Two armies, like huge, 
black clouds, and numbering 163,000 men, had moved northward 
from the banks of the Rapidan, only to clash on the hills and 
plains about the little village of Gettysburg. When the thunder, 
lightning and torrent of three days’ storm ceased, 53,000 men were 
reported killed, wounded or missing. 

As the bodies of brave men from seventeen states were rest- 
ing in the newly made graves, it was fitting that the President 
of the United States should formally dedicate the cemetery. In 
doing this, it was demanded that in a brief utterance the mean- 
ing of the struggle here and elsewhere should find expression. 
How well this demand was met is a commonplace of history. 
The learned and profound orator of the day, Edward Everett, 
who had held the assembled company spellbound preceding the 
formal dedication, wrote the president the next day: “I should be 
giad if I could flatter myself that I came as near to the central 
idea of the occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” 
The president himself, true to that test of greatness—namely, its 
unconsciousness, little thought of the epoch-making character of 
his utterance, for in it he said: “The world will little nate nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here.” Dut in this he was mistaken, for the world did note 
what he said, and will repeat his words as long as the mind of 
man remembers. 

The Address From Different Aspects. 

The speech may be studied under different aspects, even as the 
autumn day, when it was spoken, made its varying appear to 
those who were present. The lights and shadows falling athwart 
the fields caused by the sun shining or the huge clouds in the 
sky; the trees on the hillside, their roots reaching down, their 
trunks reaching up and their branches reaching out; the delicate, 
rich, yet strong coloring of the foliage that clothed the trees, 
yet did not obscure their formation or strength, and the sense of 
illimitable vastness, bound only by the curving horizon where they 
met earth. All this but symbolized the meaning of the classic ut- 
terance to those who listened, and later recalled it. 

The sense of something vast and illimitable is in this utter- 
ance, as one yields to retrospect and repeats the words, “brought 
forth on this continent,” or yields to imagination and pictures 
the future while repeating the words “shall not perish from the 
earth.” The great leader is expressing something vaster than the 
Battle of Gettysburg, and more far reaching in meaning than 
even the Civil War. 

Then the mingling of joy and sorrow was in the utterance, 
even as the lights and shadows are athwart the fields on this 
November day. There is the deep sense of joy as, realizing that 
he is standing on a battlefield on which the invasion of a stu- 
pendous rebellion was met and hurled back, he voices the feeling 
of gratitude. But along with this burst of sunlight are dark 
shadows, for there are the green mounds that tell of brave lives 
sacrificed, with lonely firesides and sorrowing hearts. 

Also the language used to convey this sense of vastness, and 
this deep feeling of joy, modified by an equally deep feeling of 
sorrow. The language is as faultless as the colors of the foliage 
were harmonious, and as euphonious to the ear as the tints on 
the leaves were pleasing to the eye. Viewed as prose literature, 
it may be said of these lines that: 


All the charm of all the muses, 
Often flowering in a lonely wood. 


But in this address there is also clear, deep, strong thought, as 
clear as the tips of the trees against the skyline, as deep as their 
roots reaching down into the soil, and as strong as their trunks 
and branches swaying in the November wind. Had this address 
possessed the sense of vastness, the tender and rich feeling, and 
the faultless language, but lacked the clear, deep and strong 
thought it Would never have gripped the mind of man. Had this 
address possessed this thought, but lacked any one of the other 
elements, the world indeed would not long have remembered it. 
But herein is the marvel of the address, and the secret of its 
power, that it is a perfect blend of these elements, as perfect in 
its blend as was the November day on which it was spoken, of 
the elements composing it. Let us notice briefly the thought on 


government as expressed in this address. 
First—The great leader moves beyond the letter of the law 
to the spirit that inspires government. In .retrospect he finds 





himself in 1776 as the Declaration of Independence is being en- 
acted, not in 1787 as the Constitution of the United States is be- 
ing written. There is nothing to indicate that he believed the 
Constitution contradicted the Declaration. Neither is there any- 
thing to indicate that he believed the Constitution was the letter 
of which the Declaration was the spirit. He accepted the docu- 
ment of 1787 as the will of the people expressed in its funda- 
mental law. He was loyal to his oath to “preserve, defend, andi 
protect” this law. Yet for him the great epoch of our history was 
not 1787, but 1776. Two years before in this same state, while 
on his way to accept the responsibility of office as president, he 
said: “I have never had a feeling, politically, that did not spring 
from the Declaration of Independence.” And now, as he again 
enters the state to dedicate a cemetery on a field of battle, where 
men lived and died for a great cause, it is but natural that he 
should sweep back in thought to the other era of action, when 
men at Bunker Hill, Valley Forge, and Yorktown suffered and 
died. And so he begins with the words: “Four score and seven 
years ago our fathers brought forth on this continent a new na- 
tion.” It was the nation then brought forth that the men at 
Gettysburg and elsewhere were living and dying to maintain. 
A Dispute Ignored. 

Second—Finding himself in thought back in the region where: 
the emphasis was placed upon freedom through the law rather 
than upon law as a restriction upon freedom, it is not surprising: 
that in this deathless utterance he ignores the dispute regarding 
the interpretation of the fundamental law. He ignored this dis- 
pute, not because it was distasteful to him or because he con- 
sidered it of little importance. For.he was, as another has finely’ 
said, “a man of propositions.” In the region of constitutional 
interpretation he was at home. He ranks with James Wilson and! 
Daniel Webster in masterly grip upon the philosophy of govern- 
ment. He had stated from the platform and in written pro- 
nouncement the argument on the mooted question of the states: 
in relation to the Union. He knew all about the reasoning in- 
volved in the question of the indivisability of power where lodged: 
in the States forming the Union or in the Union formed by the- 
States. But standing on the field of Gettysburg and in imagina- 
tion creating the awful loss of life and property there and on a 
hundred other battlefields, he knew that the cause of all this 
was not a dispute over a philosophical distinction in the realm 
of constitutional government, but the cause was a moral differ- 
ence in conviction regarding the meaning of human life that in 
skin was black. The doctrine of secession was an effect which 
in turn became a secondary cause and led to the war. The pri- 
mary cause was the moral question, whether man in a free gov- 
ernment had the right to hold his fellowman in bondage. The oc- 
casion was so fundamental in its demand upon the speaker, that 
there was no place in his utterance for the mention of anything” 
else than primary causes, in the presence of such awful and stu- 
pendous results. And so beginning with “four score and sevem 
years ago” he continues a “nation conceived in liberty and dedi- 
cated to the proposition that all men are created equal.” 


Tke Purpose of the Conflict. 

Third—Having recalled the past with its spirit of freedom, and 
declared the primary cause of the conflict, he then declares the 
purpose of the conflict, namely, the maintenance or the overthrow 
of the government conceived in liberty. There is in the language 
of this address no word of censure for those who sought to de- 
stroy the government, only words of reverent praise for those 
who were willing to suffer and die for the preservation of gov- 
ernment. 

There has come into vogue in recent years a disposition to re- 
fer to the Civil War as a struggle between the States. It was 
not, according to these modern thinkers, a struggle agajnst the 
Union, but a struggle between states in the Union. The states 
in the South were as patriotic as the states in the North. Bot 
were devoted to the national government, only those in one por- 
tion conceived of the nation in a way different from those in the 
other portion. The intention of those who speak of the Civil 
War in this way is doubtless worthy. And in so far as this im 
tention indicates a desire to minimize any lingering hostility be- 
tween the sections of the nation every patriotic citizen will wel- 
come it. But the difficulty with the language is that it is imac- 
curate and violates the truth of history. Under the healing touch 
of time, the hostile spirit between the sections of the nation has. 
long since disappeared. And should there still linger a trace of 
that hostility, a false interpretation of history is not required 
for its final disappearance. Truth, not error, is the salvation of 
the present and the hope for the future. 

Fortunately the Gettysburg Address, which will live long after 
these mistaken words of men are forgotten, has no mention # 
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it of a war between the states. In this address, it is a war for 
the preservation of the nation caused by a rebellion in a part of 
the nation. As Abraham Lincoln stood upon the battlefield to 
dedicate this cemetery, he believed the bodies that rested be- 
neath its mounds were those of brave men who had given their 
lives to maintain the Union. With that exquisite sense of fitness, 
so characteristic of his noble nature, he did not denounce those 
who were disloyal to the Union and had caused this loss of life: 
But he knew, and history has recorded the fact, that while both 
armies were brave and conscientious, yet one army was loyal 
and the other army disloyal to the nation conceived in liberty 
and dedicated to the proposition that all men are created equal. 
And so he says, “now we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
ing whether that nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedi- 
eated can long endure We have come to dedicate a por- 
tion of that field, as a final resting place for those who here gave 
their lives that that nation might live.” 


Neparture From the Ideals of Freedom. 

Fourth—In the life of a nation, economic prosperity, when se- 
cured at the expense of human justice, means a departure from 
the ideals of freedom. The great leader saw this, as he appeals 
to his generation, “that this nation, under God, shall have a new 
birth of freedom.” But, why a new birth of freedom? Was not 
freedom born when the liberty bell in 1776 rang? And if the na- 
tion was conceived in freedom, why should a portion try to over- 
throw the nation? If it was a nation, why did the whole permit 
conditions to develop until a part was anxious to overthrow the 
whole? The answer to these questions is a familiar one. Cotton 
became king and stalked through the land with a golden scepter. 
The nation in its early days trifled with a question of human jus- 
tice. When the black man through the inventions of the white 
man in England and America, suddenly became commercially 
valuable, his moral value became correspondingly of little worth. 
Slavery at the beginning was morally wrong and would soon dis- 
appear. Later slavery was morally wrong, but a necessary evil. 
Still later slavery was morally right and ordained of God and 
must be perpetuated. Moral standards were established by eco- 
nomic conditions. But a price had to be paid, and that price was 
a loss of the ideals of freedom. And a further price paid for this 
loss of the ideals of freedom, was as measured by the bloodshed. The 
evidence of this price was before the great emancipator as he looked 
upon the graves in the cemetery. He knew, as the generation is 
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beginning to know, that economic prosperity may cost too much, 
certainly if the price paid is a loss of the ideals of freedom. 

Fifth—Though the ultimate issue was the worth of man, and 
this issue was being decided on the field of battle, because the 
nation had failed to maintain its true standard of man’s worth, 
yet in deciding this issue there was a principle fundamental to 
representative government involved. That principle was the rule 
of the people. While Lincoln’s words about a “government of 
the people, by the people and for the people” have been given « 
wide application, yet as he spoke them they had a definite appli- 
cation. As the question of slavery led away to the constitutional 
question of state rights, it also led away to another question even 
more vital, that of the right of the people to rule. Whatever 
doubt there might be about the southern contention regarding 
state rights, there could be no doubt about the question of the 
right of the people to rule. Lincoln had been fairly elected presi- 
dent, and the South, so insistent in its constitutional claim, im- 
mediately repudiated its duties under the same Constitution, the 
correct interpretation of which it was so anxious to safeguard. 
Economic prosperity at the expense of human justice led in turn 
to an act of political injustice. 

Along with the tendency to speak of the Civil War as a con- 
troversy between the states is another modern tendency to com- 
pare the action of the southern states with that of the thirteen 
colonies. And the analogy claimed is something like this: The 
colonies nullified the laws of Parliament even as the southern 
states nullified the laws of Congress. The colonies claimed the 
right to withdraw by revolution from the empire, even as the 
southern states claimed the right to withdraw from the Union. 
Had the southern states succeeded, its place in history would 
have been like that of the colonies which later became a nation. 
The analogy is interesting, but fails at the vital point. The col- 
onies claimed the right to resist Parliament because of lack of 
representation. The southern states were always represented, 
and for most of the time disproportionately represented. They 
violated a principle of representative government of which they 
were a part in a sense that the colonies never were, when they 
refused to abide by the will of the people. And it is this that 
Lincoln has in mind when he brings his brief but deathless ut- 
terance to a close with the words, “That we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people and for the people shall not 
perish from the earth.” 


The World’s Masterpiece 


By General James Grant Wilson 


It was the writer’s happy privilege to hear several of the most 
famous speeches delivered before and during the Civil War by the 
great American of whom Lowell said: 

Here was a type of the true elder race, 
And one of Plutarch’s men talked with us face to face. 

Lincoln was not only one of the wisest of men, but the English- 
speaking world is now aware that he was among its greatest ora- 
tors. This fact was not fully appreciated during his life. The flow- 
ers of rhetoric are conspicuous by their absence from his speeches, 
but it may be doubted if Webster or Burke, Bright or Gladstone, 
could have found equally beautiful and pure language to express 
the broad philosophy and the exquisite pathos of the Gettysburg 
address of half a century ago. 

The high tide of the Rebellion broke on the rocky heights and 
hills of Gettysburg and Vicksburg in the first week of July, 1863 
Since that time Grant and Thomas, Sherman and Sheridan, Meade 
and Hancock, with more than three-quarters of the mighty oppos- 
ing hosts that met on those hard fought and decisive fields, have 
crossed the silent river and joined the vast and peaceful bivouac of 
the dead. Four months later followed the solemn ceremonial of dedi- 
eating the Pennsylvania battle ground, destined in the coming cen- 
turies to be more famous than Saratoga and Yorktown. It was the 
first time in American history that such an event had occurred, 
which circumstance of itself was sufficient to lend interest to the 
occasion. Lincoln, with several members of his Cabinet, was pres- 
ent, together with many of the nation’s most illustrious statesmen 
and soldiers. It was a cloudless and perfect autumn day, and 
thousands from far and near were assembled on the forever fa- 
mous battlefield to listen to the oration of New England’s most dis- 
tinguished and classic living orator. Delivered with his accus- 
tomed grace, Edward Everett’s long address was smooth and coli, 
lacking a single stirring thought, vivid picture or patriotic appeal. 

Then followed, at a few minutes before two o'clock, the presi- 
dent’s short and simple speech, so felicitous and so perfect. Not a 
sound broke the solemn stillness. The immense audience that was 
within the sound of his strong tenor and far-reaching voice list- 
ened almost breathlessly during its delivery, which occupied pre- 
cisely 135 seconds. While holding his manuscript of two sheets ‘n 
his left hand, Lincoln made no use of it. As on the occasion of the 


president’s second inaugural address, in March, 1865, there was a 
loud outburst of applause at its close, but it may be questioned if, 
either at Gettysburg or the nation’s capital, these brief and perfect 
examples of English oratory were fully appreciated. They were 
the crowning efforts of his career as a public speaker. Had Abra- 
ham Lincoln made no other, these two gems of our language would 
have sufficed to have won for him everlasting renown as an orator. 
Except Washington’s farewell address, I know of no important 
writing that is likely to outlive them. Emerson asserted that 
“Lincoln’s brief speech at Gettysburg will not easily be surpassed 
by words delivered on any recorded occasion.” Gladstone said te 
the present writer that he “knew of no nineteenth century utter- 
ances comparable to it.” May we not apply to the address the 
epithet “immortal,” used by Kossuth when in this country, in 
speaking of Webster’s celebrated Hulseman letter? 

On the day after the dedication Mr. Everett wrote to the presi- 
dent: “Permit me to express my great admiration of the thoughts 
expressed by you with such eloquent simplicity and appropriate- 
ness at the consecration of the cemetery. I should be glad if I 
could flatter myself that I came so near the central idea of the 
occasion in two hours as you did in two minutes.” Another less 
distinguished person who was present writes: “I stood close by 
and heard that speech delivered. It came upon us, after the pon- 
derous and elaborate rhetoric of Edward Everett, like a blaze of 
real fire after a matchless picture of fire. It sprang, like the 
strophes of old, out of a chastened heart, almost broken with the 
weight of conquest, but still dauntless in its American faith; and 
the man who spoke the words was for the moment transfigured 
for us, and his furrowed face and gaunt form took on the light 
that never was on land or sea, so that he became the archetype 
of the people themselves, uttering, better than he knew, the great 
prayer of that finer and better humanity that our fathers and we 
believed was to come with liberty and equality out of storm and 
stress.” 

Said Stanton, the great War Secretary, referring to the two ad- 
dresses: “Mr. Everett has made a speech that will make three 
columns in the newspapers, and the president has made one of. 
perhaps forty or fifty lines. Everett’s is the speech of a scholar, 
polished to the last possibility. It is elegant and it is learned; 
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but Lincoln’s speech will be remembered as long as anybody’s 
speeches are remembered who speaks in the English language.” 
“This was the truth,” adds Charles A. Dana, who relates the inci- 
dent. “If you will compare these two speeches now you wil! get 
an idea how superior genius is to education—how superior that 
intellectual faculty is which regards everything with the fire of 
earnestness in the soul—with the relentless purpose of a heart de- 
voted to objects beyond literature.” 

The president made five copies of the world’s masterpiece of 
rhetorical art. Two were written before its delivery and three 
were written after his return from Gettysburg. The first was 
finished the day before his departure from Washington, and on 
his arrival at Gettysburg Mr. Lincoln made a few slight altera- 
tions on the second sheet. This is the copy which he held in his 
hand, but, as already stated, he did not refer to it in its delivery. 
It was long in the possession of his secreta:.’ an biographer, 
John G. Nicolay, to whom it was presented by the president, but 
since his death has unfortunately disappeared, and nothing is now 
known of it. Luckily it was facsimiled before its loss. 


Various Copies of the Address. 

The second copy is almost a duplicate of the first, and is be- 
lieved to be the one its author intended to take with him to 
Gettysburg, but which in some way was overlooked or forgotten 
and later, on his return to Washington, was presented to Col. 
John Hay, and is now in the possession of his family. The third 
copy of the address was made by Mr. Lincoln at the request of 
George Bancroft for the Maryland Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Fair, held 
in Baltimore in the spring of 1864. Having been inadvertently 
written on both sides of a sheet, it was unavailable for the pur- 
pose of lithographic reproduction in facsimile in a volume en- 
titled “Autograph Leaves of Our Country’s Authors,” sold for the 
benefit of the fair, and the president was requested by Mr. Ban- 
croft to make another copy, at the same time granting the his 
torian’s wish to retain the first transcript of the address. This 
is preserved by Mr. Bancroft’s family. The fifth copy of the 
Gettysburg address was also made early in 1864, at the request of 
Mr. Everett, to be bound with the manuscript of his oration and 
the president’s letter to him of the 20th of November, 1863, in 
a volume to be sold at the New York Metropolitan Fair for the 
benefit of the United States Sanitary Commission. 

It may be mentioned that among the many differences to be 
found between the first two versions of the address and the three 
later ones, the most important are the words “under God,” which 
were interpolated by Mr. Lincoln as he spoke, for they do not 
appear in the Nicolay or Hay manuscripts, but are a part of the 
president’s final revision, which is, of course, the one that will 
be inscribed in the Lincoln monument to be erected by the nation 
in Washington. 

Lincoln asserted of the soldiers who fought at Gettysburg that 
the world would little note or long remember what he said, but 
that it would never forget what they did. This statement is not 
true; the words of the orator have had a longer and more mem- 
orable life than the deeds they immortalized, and will be remem- 
bered through all the endless and everlasting ages. 

Manuscript Lincoln Took to Gettysburg. 
Executive Mansion, 
Washington —, 186. 

Four score and seven years ago our fathers brought forth, upon 
this continent, a new nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that “all men are created equal.” 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived, and so dedicated, can long 
endure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of it, as a final resting place for those 
who died here, that the nation might live. This we may, in all 
propriety, do. But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we 
cannot consecrate—we cannot hallow, this ground. The brave 
men, living and dead, who struggled here, have hallowed it, far 
above our poor power to add or detract. The world will little 
note, nor long remember what we say here; while it can never 
forget what they did here. 

It is rather for us, the living, who stand here, to here be dedi- 
cated to the great task remaining before us—that, from these 
honored dead we take increased devotion to the cause for which 
they here gave the last full measure of devotion—that we here 
highly resolve these dead shall not have died in vain; that the 
nation shall have a new birth of freedom, and that government 
of the people, by the people, for the people shall not perish from 
the earth. 

The Fourth Copy, Made for Bancroft. 


Address delivered at the dedication of the cemetery at Gettys- 


burg. 

Four score and seven years ago, our fathers brought forth on 
this continent, a new nation, conceived in Liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are created equal. 

Now we are engaged in a great civil war, testing whether that 
nation, or any nation so conceived and so dedieated, can long en- 
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dure. We are met on a great battlefield of that war. We have 
come to dedicate a portion of that field, as a final resting place 
for those who here gave their lives that that nation might live, 
It is altogether fitting and proper that we should do this. 

But, in a larger sense, we cannot dedicate—we cannot conse- 
erate—we cannot hallow—this ground. The brave men, living and 
dead, who struggled here have consecrated it, far above our poor 
power to add or detract. The world will little note, nor long 
remember what we say here, but it can never forget what they 
did here. It is for us the living, rather to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work which they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be here dedicated to the 
great task remaining before us—that from these honored dead 
we take increased devotion to that cause for which they gave 
the last full measure of devotion—that we here highly resolve 
that these dead shall not have died in vain—that this nation, 
under God, shall have a new birth of freedom—and that govern- 
ment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not perish 
from the earth. Abraham Lincoln. 

November 19, 1863. 


Gettysburg Fifty Years After. 

In all the centuries, with their innumerable wars, there have 
been few great, decisive battles. The world has been full of blood- 
shed and carnage and the horrid rapine that goes with war, but 
among the battles innumerable there have been but few that 
greatly influenced the world’s history or decided the fate of na- 
tions. 

Creasy in his standard work on the “Decisive Battles of the 
World” names but fifteen of them between Marathon and Water- 
loo, and of all that were fought before and since those epoch- 
making dates none has been greater cr more decisive than Gettys- 
burg. 

The town of Gettysburg is a peaceful little place, brightened 
and freshened somewhat since the wartime, to be sure, but only 
slightly larger than then and not very different in outward ap- 
pearance, 

Several things about the battleground impress the uninitiated 
visitor. First is its vast extent. It embraces twenty-five square 
miles. You may ride over it all day and not see it all. 

In its monuments and its carefully marked sites of interest it 
is the most remarkable battlefield of the world. Here, scattered 
over the hills and fields, are no fewer than 600 monuments anil 
tablets. Most of them are of elaborate and artistic design, cost- 
ing all the way from a few hundred to a hundred thousand dol- 
lars. 

The spot of culminating emotions, however, is not the dreadful 
field of carnage, but the peaceful, beautiful, national cemetery 
where lie, 

Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day, 


the thousands of brave men, named and nameless. On this spot, 
within the great semicircle of graves, Lincoln pronounced that 
most wonderful of orations, simple, brief, eloquent, classic, heart 
moving—that oration that will live as long as the English lan- 
guage is spoken and whose closing words are engraved on the 
great national monument which marks the spot where it was de- 
livered—The Independent. 


At Gettysburg 


Ramble with me over Culp’s Hill and see the breastworks 
that still remain after fifty years, and then go slowly and rever- 
ently out along Hancock’s position toward the other end of the 
line, then stop and look at the inscription which marks the high- 
water point of the struggle where Alonzo Cushing, a gifted young 
West Pointer, with the Confederates at the mouth of his guns, 
held his almost disembowled body together with one hand while he 
fired his last shot with the other, and then fell dead at the very 
moment Armistead, the Confederate leader, dropped with a mortal 
wound a few paces in his front. 

Now climb up Little Round Top. Warren’s statue stands just 
where he discovered the Confederate advance on that Thursday aft- 
ernoon, and sent his staff galloping for reinforcements; here General 
Strong Vincent and a brother of Bishop Boyd Vincent of Cincin- 
nati, at the head of a brigade fell while leading his men; here Gen- 
eral Weed and Lieutenant Hazlett, West Point young men of high- 
est ability, and close friends, fell together during the struggle, 
and here Colonel Patrick O’Rorke, in his midtwenties, two years out 
of West Point, a youth of magnificent engineering and soldierly 
genuis, was shot dead while at the head of his regiment. These 
bulwarks of stone were built by Union men as their barricade that 
afternoon and night, as a shelter while defending the place from the 
fierce and vehement assailments of the enemy! 

Verily, there is no place on earth where lovers of liberty and 
patriotic sons of America ean find so much to stir the heart and 
quicken the very depths of the soul as the field of Gettysburg!— 
Epworth Herald. 
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In Home Folks. 


Old Glory! say, who 

By the ships and the crew, 

And the long, blended ranks of the Gray and the Blue— 

Who gave you, Old Glory, the name that you bear 

With such pride everywhere, 

As you cast yourself free to the rapturous air, 

And leap out full length, as we're wanting you to?— 

Whe gave you that name, with the ring of the same, 

And the honor and fame so becoming to you? 

Your stripes stroked in ripples of white and of red, 

With your stars at their glittering best overhead— 

By day or by night 

Their delightfulest light ji 

Laughing down from their little square heaven of blue! 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory—say who— 
“Who gave you the name of Old Glory? 


The old banner lifted and faltering then 
In vague lisps and whispers fell silent again. 
: 
Old Glory: the story we’re wanting to hear 
Is what the plain facts of your christening were— 
For your name—just to hear it, 


Repeat it, and cheer it, is a tang to the spirit 

As salt as a tear— 

And seeing you fly, and the boys marching by, 

There’s a shout in the throat and a blur in the eye, 

And an aching to live for you always—or die, 

If, dying, we still keep you waving on high. 

And so by our love 

For you, floating above, 

And the scars of all wars and the sorrow thereof, 

Who gave you the name of Old Glory, and why 
Are we thrilled by the name of Old Glory? 


Then the old banner leaped like a sail in the blast 
And fluttered an audible answer at last. 


And it spake with a shake of the voice, and it said: 
By the driven snow-white and the living blood-red 
Of my bars and their heaven of stars overhead— 

By the symbol conjoined of them all, skyward cast, 
As I float from the steeple or flap at the mast, 

Or droop o’er the sod where the long grasses nod— 
My name is as old as the glory of God. 

* * * So I came by the name of Old Glory. 


The People’s Institute and the Revolution 
By Jessie L. P. Brown 


Wars may come and rumors of war be exploded, but the People’s 
Institute of Piedras Negras, Mexico, goes on just the same. Not 
for one day have we closed our doors; in fact our activities have 
been increased, though they have followed a somewhat different 
channel than ordinarily. 

With the outbreak of hostilities in Mexico City, The People’s 
Institute was sought each day after the papers from the south 
and north came in. We had four dailies from the City and Mon- 
terrey, besides various others, all in Spanish, and the San Antonio 
papers. After the wrecking of the newspaper offices in the City 
and the cutting off of railroad communications to the south our 
files were gradually reduced to periodicals from the north, mostly 
in English. 

Crewds gathered around the Institute pupils who could read 
English to hear the war news translated. This volunteer service 
of the advanced pupils threatened to demoralize all the classes, 
students preferring to hear the news than to attend classes, so we 
adopted the plan of having the news translated at the public 
evening conferences. There was no lack of attendance, I assure you. 

Cne Sunday morning we awoke to find the regular army departing 
from our midst. We 


and central Coahuila, with as many of our own populace, flocked 
across the international bridge to Eagle Pass, Texas. 

Rumors and more rumors. “The rebels are coming, and when 
they get here they will seize the Institute, plant cannon in it 
and use it as a base from which to take the federal customs 
house, across the street! They are going to dynamite the cus- 
toms-house, and then the Institute will be blown up too!” When 
the rebels came, as quietly as thieves in the night, they walked 
past us, placed a patrol to guard the customs-house and us, anid 
got ready for breakfast. For one-half day the reading-room was 
closed, in fear of undue excitement and crowds, and for several 
weeks the night classes at the Institute suspended themselves, 
everybody being in bed early or “on the other side” of the river. 

There was activity at the Institute, however. We must pro- 
vide information and recreation for the railroad shopmen, thrown 
out of work, many of them our own students and members. The 
game rooms were made free to everyone, we invited and urged 
men to come in to play, to read or to hear impromptu Victrola 
concerts. One morning, Mr. Inman depopulated two saloons next 
door and across the street and made hardened sinners laugh and 

ery with Harry Laud 





were glad when we saw 
them pass by. The 
regular army of Mex- 
ico is recruited largely 
from the convict class, 
and the soldiers do not 
inspire confidence, 
kindly disposed as they 
were to the Institute 
because of special con- 
ferences we had held 
for them. 

Persistent rumors of 
a  counter-revolution, 
led by our own Gover- 
nor, Sr. Carranza, final- 
ly were confirmed, and 
we waited in fear and 
trembling for the com- 
ing of his army to take 
our city, so important 
because of its border 
position. Hundreds of 
people from southern 








The People’s Institute. 


er, Caruso, Orville Har- 
rold and Schumann- 
Heink. 

Easter we had a 
morning service, a 
most impressive one, 
among the large at- 
tendance being Gover- 
nor Carranza’s privat? 
secretary and members 
of his staff to repre- 
sent him. Later he 
gave his personal apol- 
ogies to the Sub-Di- 
rector at being unable 
to come, for, said he, 
“T count it one of my 
greatest pleasures to 
visit the People’s In- 
stitute.” Books from 
our library and maps 
are consulted frequent- 
ly by the Carranzistas, 
and we have loaned 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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VICE-PRESIDENT MARSHALL’S BIBLE. 

The vice-president came in and chatted most pleasantly. An 
Oxford Bible was lying on the table and under the rubber band 
encircling it was lettered the vice-president’s name. This was 
spoken of to him, and he answered: 

“Oh, yes, I’m very proud of that Bible. My Sunday-school class 
of young men gave it to me just before we left Indianapolis.” 

Mrs. Marshall had gone into the other room, and she called out 
laughingly, “But he'll not tell you how opportunely the Bible 
came to him, I know.” 

“Yes, I will,” called back the vice-president with an answer- 
ing laugh. “And I'll leave it to you,” turning to a representative, 
“if the joke is not on Mrs. Marshall rather than on me. When 
we were packing rather hastily for our Western trip some weeks 
ago,’ he resumed, “we packed several boxes for storage, and after 
they were nailed up and gone I found that Mrs. Marshall had 
packed away my Bible with the other books.” 

“And do you know,” said Mrs. Marshall, returning to the sitting 
room, “that he thinks he can’t read this Bible, although it’s a lot 
nicer than his old one.” 

“That’s true.” said the vice president ; “it is a fine Bible and I’m 
very proud of it, but I had used my old Bible for more than twenty 
vears and some way I always seemed able to turn to whatever I 
wanted in it. It will take some time to become as accustomed to 
Christian Herald. 

BRYAN AND WHITE RADISHES. 

If the Secretary of State had been elbowing his way through the 
crowds of Donnybrook fair he could not have found things more 
difficult than when he decided to go to market the other day and 
He carried a basket on his 


this one.” 


pick up something to eat for luncheon 
arm, and was recognized by the man who sold vegetables. 

‘I like white radishes; give me a couple of bunches,” said the 
Secretary of State 

“Do you know who that was?” 
customer, who happened to be a woman complaining about the last 


the vegetable man asked the next 


strawberries she bought 

“No! Who was it?’ she exclaimed, watching the figure move 
placidly in and out among the stalls, and forgetting that all the 
berries in the bottom of that last box were little and soft. 

That’s Bryan, the Secretary of State,’ the verctable man an- 
nounced, and then just to show how intimately he knew that great 
official he added, “Mr. Bryan is crazy about white radishes—he 
bought some just now!” 

“Not really?” Instantly she lost all interest in the quality of 
berries and ordered another quart of any kind, and subsequently 
pointed out the great commoner to the man who sold butter and 
eggs, and told him that the Secretary of State adored white rad’shes; 
the butter man’s gate was held down by the cheese box, so he crawled 
under and whispered to the bacon man across the aisle that William 
Jennings Bryan was looking all over the market for some white 
radishes, that he could not eat a meal without them. When the news 
reached the delicatessen woman, shé sent her small son to tell her 
large son, who worked at the meat stall, and thus it was the butcher 
who was responsible for the final story. 

“That’s Bryan,” he said quietly, trimming a porterhouse. “He's 
been all over the market for white radishes: he comes himself to 
pick them out, because sometimes when they’re just ordered they 
send red ones, and he’s got to have white or none!” 

Ah,” laughed the customer, “he insists upon the silver skin!” 


Yes “um!” eaid the butcher. 

All of which would not have made the way of the simple life 
diffievlt, except for the fact that when the incident came out in the 
papers it was read by hundreds of people who wanted to send the 
Secretary of State some white radishes. And they sent them, by 
messcn by parcel post, by express, to the utter bewilderment 


of the Secretary of State and Mrs. Bryan. 
Now, what have [ ever said about radishes?” the Secretary 
asked his wife. “Can't we send some of these to a lawn fete, or 


something Chicago Record Herald. 


ROOSEVELT’S EARLY AMBITION. 

‘IT was a reasonably good student in college, standing just within 
the first tenth of my class, if I remember rightly; although I am 
not sure whether this means the tenth of the whole number that 
entered or of those that graduated. I was given a Phi Beta 
Kappa ‘key, ” writes the former president in his autobiography, 
being published in the Chicago News. “My chief interests were 
scientific. When I entered college I was devoted to out-of-doors 
natural history, and my ambition was to be a scientific man of the 


Audubon, or Wilson, or Baird, or Coues type—a man like Hart 
Merriam, or Frank Chapman, or Hornaday, today. My father had 
from the earliest days instilled into me the knowledge that I was 
to work and to make my own way in the world, and I had alwavs 
supposed that this meant that I must enter business. But in my 


freshman year (he died when I was a sophomore) he told me 
that if I wished to become a scientific man I could do so. He ex- 
plained that I must be sure that I really intensely desired to do 
scientific work, because if I went into it I must make it a serious 
career; that he had made enough money to enable me to take up 
such a career and do nonremunerative work of value if I intended 
to do the very best work there was in me; but that I must not 
dream of taking it up as a dilettante.” 


JACK LONDON ON “JOHN BARLEYCORN.” 

“Temperamentally I am wholesome-hearted and merry. Yet when 
I walk with John Barleycorn I suffer all the damnation of intellect- 
ual pessimism. 

“I ride out over my beautiful ranch The air is wine. 
The grapes on a score of rolling hills are red with autumn flame, 
* * * T have everything to make me glad that I am alive, 

I have land, money, power, recognition from the world, 
Yet with all this good fortune I am sad. And I am 
sad because John Barleyeorn is with me. And John Barleycorn 
is with me because I was born in what future ages will call the 
Dark Ages before the age of rational civilization. John Barleycorn 
is with me because in all the unwitting days of my youth John 
Barleycorn was accessible, calling to me and inviting me on every 
corner, and on every street between the corners, The pseudo-civiliza- 
tion in which I was born permitted everywhere licensed shops for 
the sale of soul poison. The system of life was so organized that 
I—and millions like me—was lured and drawn and lured to the 
Saturday Evening Post. 


RILEY AT HOME. 

An Indianapolis lawyer, with a friend, motored down to Green- 
field, Ind., the birthplace of James Whitcomb Riley, the Hoosier 
poet. They had dinner at the hotel, and thought they would like to 
see the house where Riley lived. So they asked the hotel man: 


- * * 
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poison shops.” 


“Where is the Riley house?” 

“I don’t know any hotel by that name,” he replied; “though there 
may be some such boarding house here.” 

“I mean the James Whitcomb Riley house,” said the lawyer, 
thinking his host had misunderstood. 

“I don’t know him; you May be able to find his name in the city 
directory.” 

“I guess he’s moved,” said the lawyer as he aimlessly thumbed the 
directory. 

“Probably,” the hotel keeper commented. “Some of them Irish 
don’t stay long in a place!”—Saturday Evening Post. 


EX-PRESIDENT TAFT ON PAST AND PRESENT 

In a recent interview with a New York Sun reporter who asked 
the former President to comment on differences between the Yale of 
the present time and the Yale of his own student days, Mr.—now 
Protessor—Taft responded : 

“IT am quite clear that students’ dissipations—what we call ‘bum- 
ming’—prejudice their standing among their fellows now much more 
than they did with us. It really seems to me that the college world 
of my day was rougher. There was less refinement then, and there 
was a certain theory among many of the students that a man needed 
to be seasoned by a little exposure to dissipation in order to be a 
good fellow and really get the most out of his college course. I am 
very certain that the moral tone of the college and moral standards 
among the young are much higher now than they were in my day.” 


JOHN D. MATCHED FOR ONCE. 
nee when John D. Rockefeller was playing golf a negro lad 
crossed the links. Mr. Rockefeller had just given the ball a vigor- 
ous stroke, and the lad received the missile squarely on the head. 
It was a heavy blow, but it only stunned the boy a little, and after 
blinking his eyes for a moment he was himself again. 

Mr. Rockefeller, who had rushed up fearing that the boy had 
been badly injured, was relieved to find that he took it so calmly, 
and pulling a five-dollar bill from his pocket, he gave it to the 
youngster as a salve for his feelings. 

The boy looked at the bill and grinned with delight. Then he 
looked at Mr. Rockefeller and inquired: “When is you goin’ to 
be playin’ again ?”—Ladies’ Home Journal. 


THE DOMINANT NOTE. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott was discussing without bitterness at a luncheon 
in New York his ousting from the presidency of a peace society. 

“The ideal of peace is divine and superb,” he said, “and this ideal 
will some day be realized. But, at present, man is a pretty selfish 
animal.” 

Smiling and shaking his head, Dr. Abbott added: 

“In the great ery for universal peace, the howl of the under dog 
is the dominant note.”—Daily Magazine. 


BEECHER STOOD CORRECTED. 

A deacon in Plymouth Church, who was a prominent grain broker 
had a habit of waving his handkerchief in case Mr. Beecher made # 
wrong quotation, as he was quite a literary man. Mr. Beecher stated 
that the crop of corn in Maine was 300,000 bushels short. Here the 
handkerchief began to flutter, and Mr. Beecher shouted, “I mean 
3,000,000,000.” 
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A Tribute to Clara Barton 


[“The Educational Ideal Represented by Clara Barton’s Character 
and Work,” was the subject of a lecture given recently by Miss 
J. H. Gulliver of Rockford college, Rockford, Ill., in Chicago at the 
Clara Barton memorial breakfast. She spoke in part as follows:] 

“Clara Barton belongs not only to a single state but to the whole 
country. She belongs not only to the whole country but to the 
whole civilized world. She belongs not only to the age in which 
she lived but she belongs to all time. Why? Because in her was 
developed a type of womanhood that is, as I profoundly believe, a 
universal type, to be realized increasingly, after the measure of in- 
dividual ability, not by one woman but by a multitude of women 
which no man can number, because the ideal so nobly actualized by 
Clara Barton takes hold on eternity and on immortality. 

“What is this ideal? 

“Clara Barton had a power of business organization that enabled 
her to set in operation activities as wide in their scope as the civil- 
ized world itself. She was a woman whose whole training fostered 
habits of precision and of accuracy. 

“These characteristics are generally supposed to belong exclu- 
sively to the masculine mind. Clara Barton has conclusively proved 
the contrary in her own case. That she is not an exception is be- 
ing shown increasingly. Not only by other great women who have 
worked creatively in various fields, such as Sophie Germain, one 
of the creators of mathematical physics; Caroline Herschel, Mrs. 
Sommerville, Lady Huggins, Madame Curie and others, but by 
women of the rank and file in institutions of learning in this coun- 
try and in Europe and by the splendid work that is being done by 
organized bodies of women everywhere. 

“Whatever may be our views as to the desirability of the suf- 
frage for women, it seems clear that it will be an actuality in the 
not far distant future. That we are entering upon a new era for 
women is further evidenced not only by the fact that individual 
women have entered all the professions that are open to men, with 
the exception of the Army and the Navy, but that millions of them 
are working in industry, trade and agriculture. 


New Era is Here. 

“A new era such as was presaged by the supposed exclusively 
masculine intellectual qualities of Clara Barton is here, and with it 
a demonstration that those qualities, or something like them, are 
not only going to be demanded but are being demanded not of a 
woman here and there but of women in general. 

“Clara Barton not only dreamed dreams and saw visions but she 
had the practical efficiency and the whole-souled devotion to go 
herself into the horror and the din and the ghastly bloodshed of 
battlefield after battlefield. ‘We have all that is needed, she woull 
assure the stricken men, and with her own hands, often directly 
under fire, ministered to them as they longed to be ministered unto. 
‘No danger daunted her, no sight was too repulsive,’ we are told. 

“Here again Clara Barton became a prophecy of the type of wom- 
an that the future was to demand. 

“Much has been said for 16, these many years, about the neces- 
sity of admitting only cultural subjects into college curricula, and 
much prejudice in some quarters is still in vogue against admitting 
into them the so-called practeal or vocational courses. 

“Now I submit that if our colleges, more particularly our wom- 
en's colleges, are going to continue to insist that the training of the 
mind is something that must be kept virginally pure from any 
specific thing for which the mind is supposed to be trained, they 
will be effaced presently from off the earth as having no vital func- 
tion to perform. 

Study Strategic Points. 

“In educational practice, as in a_ military campaign, certain strate- 
gic points should be studied. Even if we cannot readjust our defi- 
nitions of cultural and vocational so as to conform to long-estab- 
lished educational traditions, let us wake up to the awful needs of 
the times in which we are living, and the emergency calls for wom- 
en who can meet those needs. 

“And what are some of these strategic points that especially call 
for what women can do? At the Child Welfare exhibit held in 
Chicago not long since a light flashed and went out every thirty 
seconds, and every time it went out it meant the going out of the 
life of a child somewhere in the civilized world. If, instead of every 
half minute, it had come and gone every two and one-half minutes 
and a little over, it would have meant the preventable going out’ 
of the life of a child somewhere in the United States. Why? 

“Because of ignorance, we are told. What is the most potent in- 
fluence that will put a stop to it? Again comes the answer—im- 
parted and applied knowledge.’ Knowledge of what? Of a ‘more 
suitable environment for both parents and children, fresh air, sun- 
light, exercise, suitable clothing, and habitations, and, last but not 
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least, proper food.’ Personal hygiene related to the family and to 
the community—knowledge of the primary life needs, food, shel- 
ter and clothing, you observe. 

“Now at Rockford college, while we believe in a thorough, all- 
round training and are giving it so that it is accepted by the first 
class universities and colleges, we also believe that a fifth part of 
a girl’s work while she is in college can be profitably devoted to 
work in home economics, which, if I had time, I could show you 
trains the students along all these emergency lines. Most of the 
women’s colleges in the Middle West are training girls along these 
lines. 

Tradition Broken in West. 

“It is easier to break away from the old academic traditions here 
than it is at the East. Every woman’s college in this section ought 
to have its hands upheld and its resources enlarged, so that the pre- 
judice against a training that shall fit women to take their places 
at once with Clara Barton on the firing line of humanity might be 
banished by the adequate, scholarly, splendid achievement of these 
colleges, 

“We are pleading with you to lead the way and set the example 
of broad philanthropy by establishing a memorial at Rockford col- 
lege to Clara Barton, that the white flame of devotion with which 
we are trying to actualize the ideals which she embodies may not 
now be permitted to fail humanity’s need for lack of proper fuel. 

“Miss Barton, with her seer-like prescience of mind, foresaw the 
time when the Red Cross should cease to deal merely with wars, 
pestilences and famines, and should lead the van in the fight against 
tuberculosis, insanitary surroundings, infant ‘mortality and what 
not. 

No One Lives for Self Alone. 

“No man liveth unto himself and no man dieth unto himself, when 
it comes to a question of infectious diseases, which in so many cases 
are preventable filth diseases—grim reapers of death in our midst. 

“We believe at Rockford college that the great and abiding fune- 
tion of woman is not to compete with man along his own lines but 
rather to bring her own peculiar contribution to the world’s work 
that will enable her to co-operate most effectively with her natural 
partner man, in helping to roll this old world into the light.” 


People’s Institute and Revolution 


(Concluded from page 11.) 


games to the wounded and disabled officers. 

During Director Inman’s absence, whenever there has happened 
any unusual disturbance or excitement in town, a messenger or 
officer has come to advise us that there is no danger and please 
not to be frightened. One officer looked around at the pictures, 
asked the meaning of “Ruth and Naomi,” and when one of the 
Mexican preachers told him the story, he bought a Bible eagerly, 
and hurried away to read the story for himself. 

Governor Carranza always has been a friend of the Institute, so, 
as usual, official calls were paid on him and his family, and re- 
turned the next day by Sefiora Carranza and the charming daughters, 
the Governor being detained by official duties. During one call 
at the Governor’s palace we suggested that the beautiful flower 
gardens were being neglected, that the banana plants ought to be 
relieved of their winter wrappings. The chief of Secret Service re- 
plied in excellent English, “War and flowers are not very com- 
patible. We have been too busy with the one to think about the 
other.” The next day there was a gardiner appointed from the 
forces and when Easter came the garden was thrown open to us 
to gather flowers for our services. Director Inman gathered arm- 
fuls of white iris, a beautiful substitute for Easter lilies. 

In truth Governor Carranza and his family are so delightful, his 
officers and men have been so courteous and obliging that we have 
felt perfectly secure, lulled to sleep by their sentry calls. The 
city never has been safer or cleaner than under the martial rule 
of the Carranzistas. The Institute has gained this much directly 
from the revolution. Men from all parts of Mexico have become 
acquainted with the work of the Institute and have learned to 
seek us for social, educational and religious help, and will no douby 
spread the good news all over Mexico that up on the northern 
border there is an institution that is helping their country-men 
become better citizens, more efficient workers, and leaders with 
ideals that will raise Mexico to her proper place among the nations. 

Religiously, the work seems to be at the beginning of a harvest. 
There were two baptisms last week, and at the services yester- 
day two promising young men spoke of their intentions to lead 
a Christian life, and another made serious inquiry about the gos- 
pel story. 

Piedras Negras, Coah., Mexico, June 2, 1913. 
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Franklin Circle, Cleveland, Reports. 

W. F. Rothenburger, pastor, and assistant, 
Miss Jennie Jenkins, of Franklin Circle 
Church, are rejoicing in the annual report 
given at the recent annual meeting. One 
hundred and seventy accessions were reported, 
131 of these by confession, 70 as a direct re- 
sult of a union campaign of West Side 
churches under Dr. Milford H. Lyon, and the 
remainder at regular services. The Sunday- 


school is nearing an average of 500. The 
treasurer's report showed the annual bud- 
get to be $12,077, $4,452 of which was ap- 


missions and benevolences, 
with a balance in the various treasuries of 
$593. The church has been open nearly 
every night during the busy season, its men 
have taken a prominent part in the Cleve- 
land Disciples’ Union, and in the City Fed- 
eration of Churches, and its pastor is the 
Chairman of the Social Betterment com- 
mittee of the latter organization. It is a 
Living-link in the Foreign Society, one of 
its families supports another missionary on 
the foreign field, and C. M. Burkhardt of 
Coshocton, Ohio, is its Living-link at home. 
The church wil conduct a six weeks’ Vaca- 
tion school for the children of the streets. 
There will be three paid teachers of ex- 
perience with a number of volunteer help- 
ers. The school will run five days in the 
week, with a morning session only, consist- 


propriated for 


ing of Bible study, the telling of Bible 
stories, singing religious and patriotic 


hymns, and in the afternoon the boys, un- 
der the direction of a trained specialist, will 
be taken to the play grounds, parks, and Y. 
M. C. A. for reereation. 


New Mexico—West Texas Convention. 

P. J. Rice reports that the sixth conven- 
tion of the New Mexico-West Texas Chria- 
tian Misionary Society, held at Roswell, 
New Mexico, June 5-9, was attended by 
delegates from every part of the territory 
covered by the society and was enthusiastic 


from the beginning to the close. The gen- 
eral interests of the churches were repre- 


sented by Grant K. Lewis, Guy Inman, J. H. 
Mohorter and R. P. Shepherd. The ad- 
dresses given by these men were all of a 
high order. F. F. Grimm, who has been 
secretary of the society since the founding, 
will retire from that position the first of 
September. He has been a faithful and 
efficient servant through all these years and 
retires over the universal protest of all con- 
cerned.. His successor has not yet been se- 
cured, but will be in a short time. W. E. 
Garrison, who has been president of the 
Board since the beginning of the organiza- 
tion, also retires from connection with the 
society on account of leaving the state. Re- 
ports were made concerning settlements in 
irrigated valleys somewhat remote from 
railroads where no religious privileges are 
enjoyed. It is the purpose of the Board to 
minister to these fields by sending itinerant 
workers into them wherever possible. It is 
the settled policy of the society not to en 
ter fields that are already overchurched, and 


to encourage co-operation among churches 
where there are now more organizations 


than the community is able to support. 
Upon investigation it was found that there 
are twelve religious organizations in one 
community of about one thousand people and 
that in the past about two thousand dol- 
lars from various home missionary boards 
have been expended each year in seeking to 


keep alive the denominational churches. 
Several of these churches are considering 
a plan of co-operation. The Christian 


church is one of these and the society will 
lend its encouragement to this program un- 
less some better plan may be suggested. A 
majority of the newly elected Board reside 
in El Paso, but other sections are repre- 
sented by H. P. Williams, of Albuquerque, 


New Mexico, Ed. S. Gibbony and the vet- 
eran, Frank Talmage, of Roswell, New 
Mexico. P. J. Rice was elected president of 


the Board for the coming year and Dr. R. 
recording 


B. Homan will continue as 


secretary. Zwinglius Moore was elected 
president of the next convention whicn will 
be held at Las Vegas, New Mexico. Mr. Rice 
says that the great problem in the southwest 
is to secure competent men who will come in- 
to this rapidly developing section and remain 
as missionary pastors through a period of 
years. Wherever such men have been lo- 
cated, as is the case at Deming and at 
Albuquerque the work has made splendid 
progress, 


A New Missionary Secretary. 

Stephen J. Corey writes: “ We feel that 
the foreign society is exceptionally for- 
tunate in securing Bert Wilson, of Lincoln, 
Neb., as a special secretary. He has been 
very successful as western secretary of the 
Men and Religion Forward Movement, and 
prior to this service was professor of Eng- 
lish literature in Cotner University. As 
student, pastor, teacher, and leader of men, 
he has shown exceptional qualities of leader- 
ship. He comes to his newly chosen work 
with enthusiasm and is already doing some 
very effective field work. He has always 
had the missionary passion. The plant is to 
have Mr. Wilson do special field work for 


the coming year in connection with the 
united missionary campaign and other 


movements, and then locate at Kansas City 
as district secretary of the Foreign Society.” 


Chinese Sunday-school, Troy, N. Y. 
J. H. Craig, minister at Troy, N. Y., re- 
ports the success of the Chinese Sunday- 





As 


school connected with the Troy church, 
an indication of the spirit of this school « 


fine Children’s Day 
Fifteen are enrolled. 


offering is reported. 


Missouri’s Convention. 

The Missouri State Convention, which was 
held at Fulton, June 18-20, was addressed 
by G. D. Edwards, of Columbia; S. M. Per- 
kins, of Kansas City; Pres. R. H. Crossfield, 
of Transylvania University; Judge L. N. 
Haymaker, of Wichita, Kans.; Pres. J. L. 
Garvin, of William Woods; A. W. Taylor, of 
Columbia, and several others, including the 
national secretaries. Reports received from 
the six colleges and universities of Christian 
denomination in Missouri showed the valua- 


tion of property, $1,300,000; endowment, 
$1,033,500; increase in endowment this year, 
$238,400; student attendance, 1,396. The 


convention approved the organization of a 
state educational commision under the direc- 
tion of the state board. The commission is 
to be made up of acting heads of the educa- 
tional institution of the states and a member 
from each of the Board of Trustees of the 
colleges and universities. Graham Frank of 
Kansas City was named temporary chairman 


of the commission. The following officers 
were elected: President, Levi Marshall of 


Nevada; vice-president, G. C. Chapman of 
Joplin; secretaries, W. C. Whitehouse of 
Columbia and Charles Swift of Centralia; 
railroad secretary, E. E. Elliott of Kansas 
City; members of the State Board, L. J. 
Marshall, F. L. Bowen and R. G. Frank of 
Kansas City The 1914 convention will be 
held at Moberly. 
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Disciples Picnic. 

About 1,500 Chicago (including suburbs) 
Disciples, from Sunday-schools and churches, 
enjoyed a picnic at Jackson Park, June 28, 
Among the interesting features were athletic 
contests; a ball game between ministers and 
superintendents (The superintendent who 
furnished these notes refuses to divulge the 
final score); an old-fashioned picnic dinner; 
and the opening of the bathing beach at Jack. 
son Park. 0. A. Rosboro, of Englewood, 
was chairman of the executive committee ip 
charge of the event. 


EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS. 
West Point, Va., H. D. Coffey, evangelist; 


Chas. E. McVay, singer and helper; 5; con- 
tinuing. 
Dugger, Ind., Melnotte Miller, pastor; 


Small and Bellew, evangelist; 50; continuing, 

South Bend, Ind., First, G. W. Hemry, 
tor; Fife Brothers, evangelists; 180; continu- 
ing. 

Paris, Tex., J. T. Ogle, pastor; Minges 
Company, evangelists; 400; continuing. 

Green Zay, Wis., J. Harry Bullock, pas- 
tor; B. L. Wray, evangelist; 23; closed. 

CALLS. 

Ross Williams, Douglas, Neb. 

A. L, Akin, Pond Creek, Okla., to West 
Wichita. 

Hugh A. Smith, Dayton to Milton, Ohio, 

G. W. Burch, Charles City, Iowa, to Salina, 
Kans. 

ADDITIONS TO CHURCHES. 
Okmulgee, Okla., 3. 





Hamilton College 


Last week marked the closing of the forty- 
fourth session of this institution. 2¢ 
baccalaureate sermon was preached by Roger 
T. Nooe, of Frankfort, Kentucky. The com- 
mencement address was delivered by Dr. 
Peter Ainslie, of the Christian Temple, 
Baltimore. Diplomas and_ certificates of 
merit were delivered by President Shearin 
to the twenty-two young women, who had 
finished ‘their respective courses. Five of 
these were awarded to graduates in the new 
Junior College Course, a two years’ ex- 
tension of the curriculum. The winner of 
the scholarship honor in _ this course, the 
highest within the bestowal of the college, 
was Miss Dazey Moore Porter, daughter of 
Professor and Mrs. J. W. Porter, of Lex- 
ington, Kentucky. Mr. Porter will be 
cordially remembered by many of Hamil- 
ton’s 785 alumnae as a former instructor. 


Other noteworthy events were the cer- 
tificate recitals in music and expression. 
The former was under the direction of the 


head of the music faculty, Miss Grace D. 
Pickett, of the New England Conservatory of 
Music, and for ‘nearly four years a personal 
pupil of Leschetizky in Vienna. The second 
was directed by Mss Julia W. Connelly, of 
the department of Expression, a one-time 
member of Miss Julia Marlowe’s Company in 
Shakespearean roles. The Marlowe Club, u- 
der her direction, also presented two plays 
during the week, one from the French, and 
the other dealing with old English scene? 
and characters. The Class Day program was 
one of the best ever given on the campus 
followed by the interesting ritual of the 
planting of the Ivy on the College Lawn. 

The attendance for the season has beer 
somewhat larger than usual, 296 different 
students having enrolled during the year. 
Of this number 132 resided in the dormitories. 
An encouragingly large number of those em- 
tering were previously graduates of stand- 
ard high schools. 

The College Y. M. C. A. has flourished 4% 
never before, as have the Mission Study 
classes. The student offering for the sup 
port of their “living-link” teacher among the 
girls of Wuhu, China, was almost double the 
amount subscribed last year, and asked for 
this year. In addition, $47 was raised for 
hospital work in Lexington. 

New members on the teaching force for 
next year are Miss Grace Cameron, B. A., ® 
the University of Michigan, formerly a mem 
ber of the faculties of William Woods and of 
Eureka Colleges. She comes to the chair of 
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German here; also, Professor Ralph Records, 
A M., formerly of the staff at Virginia 
Christian College, comes to the work in 
Science at Hamilton. Two of the instructors 
during the session just closed are now 
abroad in Europe for summer study and 
travel—Miss Caroline W. Berry, of the de- 
partment of Mathematics, and Miss 
Catheriné V. Wilson, an instructor in 
Modern Language. President Shearin was 
on leave of absence in the East during the 
fall and winter months, returning to re- 
sume his duties of administration at the be- 
ginning of the second half-year. 

About 100 students in attendance upon the 
Annual Summer School of Methods are now 
occupying the dormitories of Hamilton 
College, the usefulness of which is thus pro- 
longed into the vacation season. 


From the Central East 


The season finds our churches in excel- 
lent conditions. All are supplied with 
pastors, who are giving good service. The 


First Church, Hagerstown, is planning a 
model Bible-school addition to their audito- 
rium. They have already raised $10,000 to 
start the building. They have in Geo. B. 
Townsend a model pastor. It will be a 
great combination when their improvements 
are completed. 

Benning, D. C., will also build an addi- 
tion to the Strauss Memorial Church. All 
departments of the work are growing under 
the ministry of A. W. Gottschall. Since 
the coming of H. F. Lutz to Washington, 
the church is taking on new life. The min- 
ister led in tearing down the old meeting 
house, and plans for the new structure will 
soon be completed. 

Calhoun St., Baltimore, celebrates in 
August its twenty-fifth anniversary. Francis 
Scott is closing the best year of his min- 
istry there. He finds frequent use for his 
new baptistry. 

E. B. Bagby reports sixty additions the 
past year and more than $3,000 raised. 
Nearly $2,000 has been raised in cash and 
pledges for their debt fund. 

Peter Ainslie has postponed his trip to 
Europe until next spring. He will remain 
in Baltimore and preach the apostolic 
gospel, unmixed with any credism, popery, 
or heresy. Bro. Ainslie is trying to work up 
a revival which shall last all through the 
hot term. 

Ninth St., Washington, is planning for a 
mortgage burning July 13. Pastor Geo. 
Miller is planning an extensive Canadian 
tour in August. 

Earle Wilfley of the Vermont Ave. 
Church, will give a series of lectures on 
“The Fundamentals of Faith” at Mt. Sterl- 
ing, Ky., and then settle in the Pioneer 
Cottage, Bethany Beach, Del. The program 
at the Bethany Beach Assembly will be an 
attractive one this season. Having spent 
three seasons there I can recommend this 
resort to any who want coolness, comfort 
and good fellowship. 


THE 





We are now busy planning for our best | 


state convention at the Harlem Ave. Church, 
Baltimore, September 16. 17 and 18. 
Edward B. Bagby. 


From Pennies to Thousands 


During the past few weeks the individual 
gifts received by the National Benevolent 
Association have varied from eleven cents 
(from a tiny little girl) to four thousand dol- 
lars (from a long-time friend). The givers 
to this cause of benevolence range in years 
from the little tot, who has not yet learned 
to write, to the aged and feeble disciple who 
can scarcely hold the pen. The rich and the 
poor unite their thousands and their mites 
in this blessed ministry of the helping hand. 
Great, strong business men of large affairs, 
and queenly women with tenderest mother- 
hearts join in the support and in the guid- 
ance of this benevolent enterprise. 

One hundred dollars will care for a child 
for a whole year, one dollar will support 
him three days. Send something today. Ask 
us about our Annuity plan by which you 
serve others and yourself as well. 

_Address the National Benevolent Associa- 
tion, 2955 N. Euclid Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





Mrs. Jeannette H. Wells 


Death has been busy with the leaders of 
the Christian Woman’s Board of Missions in 
the past few months. In the winter, Mrs. 
Sara K. Yancey, for more than a decade of 
years the efficient and beloved corresponding 
secretary of the Kentucky Christian Woman’s 
Board of Missions, was called suddenly from 
the life of service here to life everlasting 
above; in the early spring, our great national 
secretary, Mrs. M. E. Harlan, was taken 
from us; and more recently Mrs. Jeanette H. 
Wells, after long illness and suffering, en- 
tered into that life, where there is no more 
sickness and pain. 

For a number of years, Mrs. Wells had 
been a member of the National Executive 
Committee of the Women’s Board as well as 
the president of the Indiana Christian 
Woman’s Board of Missions. The duties of 
the offices of state president vary greatly; 
in some states, they consist mainly in atten- 
dance on state board meetings, and presiding 
at the annual conventions; but Mrs. Wells 
did much field and clerical work as well; I 
am sure all her co-workers would bear me 
out in saying that she was the main spring, 
the very heart of the Indiana work. She had 
those two qualities which are essentials in 
all true leadership; she was not only abun- 
dant and untiring in her own labors, but 
able, also, to inspire others with her love 
and loyalty to the great cause of missions. 
She was of a singularly genial and social 
nature, and loved her friends warmly and 
was deeply loved by them; she was full of 
generous impulses, and could never do enough 
for her friends; her lovely home was a true 
house of rest for many, and her great joy 
was to share with others the bounties: with 
which God had blessed her. How many 
times has she opened the doors of her home, 
and of her warm, loving heart to others, 
and how many there are who will bear her 
gracious hospitality in life-long remem- 
brance! 

Her counsel on the executive committee 
was always valuable; her friends and fellow 
workers will miss her sadly in their monthly 
meetings; her vivid and delightful person- 
ality, her long familiarity with the work, her 
clear grasp of its scope, as well as of its 
details will make a gap that can hardly be 
filled; and she was growing in value and ef- 
ficiency all the time. 

Probably, her most conspicuous service was 
her work for the Missionary Training School, 
now our College of Missions. When Indiana 
pledged twenty-five thousand dollars to the 
new enterprise, she threw herself heart and 
soul to the work. In order to know it thor- 
oughly and present it persuasively, she 
visited the principal missionary Training 
Schools of other churches. 

Many a life is poorer, many a heart is 
sadder because of the passing of this richly 
gifted, generous, warm-hearted) woman—as 
is the life and the heart of the one who pens 
these lines! I, We Me 
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One of the most perplexing church problems is 
the selection of the right hymn book. 


GREAT REVIVAL HYMNS 


will readily solve this problem. The one hymn 
book used in the Great Billy Sunday meetings. 


Send today for copy on approval. Ask for com- 
plete catalogue and how to obtain our new 
music at half price. 

THE RODEHEAVER COMPANY, 
14 W. Washington St., Dept. C. Chicago. 























WE READ and clip for you daily ——— 

printed in the current country an 

city press of America pertaining to the subject of 
particular interest. to you. 

NEWSPAPERS conta.n many items daily 

which would inform you ex- 

clusively of where you can secure new business, an 

order or a contract; where a new store has been 

started, a new firm incorporated or a contract is te 

be let. A daily press clipping service means more 

iness 


FOR YOU. Send Stamp for Bookiet 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS CLIPPING CQ. 


1109 167 W. Washington St., Chicago, U. S. A. 





Eureka College 
A HIGH GRADE COLLEGE 
WITH STANDARD COURSES 


DEPARTMENTS 
ARTs AND SCIENCE, SACRED LITERA- 


TURE, Music, ArT, PREPARATORY. 


Eureka College builds its educa- 
tional policy on the principle of the 
development of manhood and woman- 
hood—the self-mastery that comes 
with cultural courses so shaped that 
they prepare for professional or vo- 
cational work, 

Send for Catalogue. 


Charles E. Underwood, Pres. 
Eureka, Ill. 








1869 --- 


American and European institutions. 
Five modern buildings. 
dorm ‘tories. 





HAMILTON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN --- 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY. 
HUBERT GIBSON SHEARIN, A. M., Ph. D. (Yale), President. 
Standardized Junior College courses under a faculty of twenty-six, all graduates of leading 
Faculty of eight for Musib, Expression and Art. 
Complete gymnasium, laboratories and library. 
Cultural surroundings and scholarly ideals. Careful sanitation. 
The forty-fifth session begins September 8, 1913. 


1913 


Home rare. Delightful 


For catalogue T address THE SECRETARY. 











SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


Crist IAN COLLEGE 


An Officially Standardized Junior College 


Historie old College with five large, modern buildings. 


Hall, a $36,000 building, (1911). 


25 College-trained, 
Schools of Music, Art, Oratory, Business, Domestic Science. 


Dorsey Memorial 
experienced teachers. 
4 years Academic 


Course (certificate). 2 years standard College Course leads to a degree. Special 
Courses are offered. Careful attention to health and to character-training. 
Twenty-acre campus and athletic field. Home care. Best patronage. Certificate 
admits to Eastern Colleges. For illustrated catalogue address 

MRS. LUELLA W. ST. CLAIR-MOSS, President, COLUMBIA, MO. 


NEXT SESSION SEGINGS SEPTEMBER 16 
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